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Encouraging  Tlioughtp, 

iNe^it-erini-opon  tiie  iiiirfy-r<)iirih  majority  of  ihe  wise  aixJ  g-ofid  nrfi 
volume  oflhe  African  Repository,  disposed  to  contiilnile  to  iis  success. 
?lie  Editor  cannot  forbear  .tii  al!u-  i  Thm,  Jiiissions  were  liardly  begun 
sion  to  th-8  chanijes  which  have  <jc-  in  Africa;  now  nunierotis  stations 
currfMl  since,  thiriy-lhree  years  ai>o,  ,1  adorn  the  western  and  eastern  coasts, 
he  wrote  and  sent  forlii  th-e  pros- |  g^d  ^^^  planted  among  populous 
pecius  of  this  work,  t!ie  first  num[)er  |;  „ations  of  ihe  interior;  while  hun- 
of  which  appeared  in  March,  1S26.  [j  jieds  of  missionaries  are  foundiiiij 

Thanks  lo  the  Father  of  Mercies,  {christian  churches,  aij<l  educating 
tiiat  while  so  many  of  die  early  and  i:  ^^^^^  thousands  of  AfVicans  in  the 
able  friends  of  the  American  Colo- |i  ^g^^J,,^  ^P  ci-.ilizatioi.  and  the  doc- 
n^zation    Society    have    gone    from     ^..j^^^^    ^^^^,    j^^^^^     ^^,.    cj.^i.ji,,,;,^^ 

this   to   a   higher   life,  the  writer  i^  i  Then  Africa  was  well-nigh  abandon- 

perniiited  to  see  the  great  benefit  1      ,   .  .  ,      .     "  ,    , 

*  °  .  ed   to  lapii^e    and    piracv,   and    her 

of  their    labors,    aiid    the    opening         ...  .      ' 

'  °     pniicipa!  commerce   in   men  ;    now, 

prospect    of    iar    higher   and    more 


beneficent  resulis.  Then  a  small 
solitary  village  of  colored  emigrants, 
(probably  less  than  four  hundred,) 
alone  represented  freedom  and  cliris- 
tianiiy  on  Cape  iMesurado.  Now, 
from  this  spot,  the  in«!ependenf  Re- 
public of  Liberia  proclaims  the  au- 
thority of  law,  and  extends  the  com- 


the  Jriends  of  humanity  stir  them- 
selves for  her  deliverance;  lawful 
trade  is  awakening  her  industry, 
bringing  to  view  her  resources,  and 
her  rich  commodities  into  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  Our  knowledire 
of  this  continent  then  was  nujstly 
confined  to  regions  bordering  upon 


bined  influences  of  civilization  and  i  '^^r  seacoast,  and  this  partial;   now 


christianiiy  over    numerous    native 

tribes    along    nearly    five     hundred 

miles  of  the  African  coast.     Then, 

(.lie  friends  of  this  Society  were  i^w^ 

and  its  resources  small ;  now  a  great 
1 


enterprising  and  scientific  traveleis 
have  explored  her  deserts  and  her 
wildernesses,  and  made  accurate  re- 
ports of  her  geology,  natural  history, 
and     ethnology.     The    iutelli'rence 


EncovTogivg  ThougMs. 


[Jununry, 


and  comparative  civilization  of  her 
populous  central  kiiigdonus  ;  their 
acolc'V  and  botany  ;   the  variety  and 


virtuous  and  accomplished  W.  H. 
Filzhuyh,  Etfq.,  as  Vice  President 
presided  )    in   the   Senate    Chamber 


value  oflheir  agricultural  and  com- jj  „(•  )i,e  Capital,  and  on  motion  of 
niercial  resources,  have  astonished  ||  q.  W.  P.  Cuslis,  Esq.,  was  unnni- 
the  moro  cultivated  natif)iis  of  the  |!  jj^^^^giy  gig^ted  a  perpetual  Vice  Pre- 
world.     The  works  of  Denhani  and  I  gi,|g„t   ^^f  ^\^^.    Jn.stilution,   and    ex- 


Clapperton,  of  the  Landers,  and 
very  recently  the  ex|)loralions  of 
Richardson  and  Barth,  of  Bowen 
and  Livingston,  and  iheir  published 
journals  and  observations,  have 
thrown  light  upon  count-ies  hid  for 
ages  from  the  knowledge  of  three-! 
quarters   of  the   globe,  and   caused 


(pressed  liis  gratification,  ami  said, 
that  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society 
would  be  "  accordant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  whole  life."  In  the 
speech  with  which  our  eloquent 
friend,  Mr.  Custis,  (who,  alas!  the 
last  of  the  family  of  Washington,  has 
just  descended  to  the  tomb,)  accom- 


the    scientific,     philanthropic,    and  ;!        ^j^j  jjjg  yggoi^^io,,    j^  ,l^is  i,n.,„o. 


pious,  to  consider  how  these  coun 
tries  with  their  inliabitants  can  be 
made  to  contribute  to  the  welfare 
and  share  in  the  prosperity  of  chris- 
tian nations. 


rable  passajje  : 

"  The  ol)ject  of  the  Society  was 
no  nflau'  of  a  niometit;  it  was  one 
whicli  spread  itself  through  a  wide 
period  of  lime.  If  the  Society  would 
ever  effect  it,  they  must  persevere; 


Signally  favored  by  Divine  Provi- j  Uiey  must  labor;   they  mii.--t  endure 

dence  are  the  people  of  these  United;  disappointment;    they  must  combat 

.  ,,     .       ,.       ,      i  difficulties;     tlity    must     put    their 

States,  but   especially  in  this,  that  |^j^^^|j|^jp|.^   ^^   ^,^^,   ^^,1,^^,^   .,^,^    ,l^g„ 

they  possess  the  means  and  instru-  j  proy  to  Heaven  and  hope  for  success. 
nientalitiesforaccomplishingawork|!  Who   knows  but  what   ihis  Society 

,  •    ,        f  „ 1  .  „  „„„  1  mny  vet  behold  agreed  and  jiounsh- 

iiot  surpassed  in  beneficence  by  any  I  '.    ^  •/  .o  4,     ''i  e 

^^  ■'     1  ing  Republic  riae  on  ike  shores   of 

which   remains  for  men   to  ''o— the  ^Jy^-^^^ ,     Who  knows   but   the   So- 

civilizalion   and  christianization   of    ciety  may  hear  that  Republic  saying 

Africa.     England  has  done  much :  i  ^  I'le  world,   '  it  was  America  that 
.  ,  ,  ,1  founded  me:   In  me  the  Aew  World 


Sierra  Leone  is  u  noole  monument 


lauiiht   the   Old.     The    chains    that 


to  her  philanthropy.     But  Liberia  is  j^f,,.^   bound    my  children  are  now 

animated  by  a  liigher  freedom  and  '  broken  in  sunder,  and  from  a  ft^eble 

.,          ^    ^^„,  colony  i  am  become  a  great  empire'' 

a  wider  prospect.                                    '  ,t         1      1                  .   .T  ■           ..i  „      r 

■        "^  He  asked,   was  not  this  worthy   ot 

One  month  before  the  first  num-  Americans?     Was  this  a   prospect 

ber  of  this  work  was  issued,  in  Feb-  to  be  abandoned  ?     Would  they  de- 


ruary,  lb'26,  the  illustrious  Lafayette  ; 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  j 
Society,  (where  a  young  but  even  j 
then    distinguished    Virginian,    thai 


sert  the  helm  and  go  below  becau-e 
they  saw  difficulty  or  danger?  No, 
let  us  brave  the  gale:  let  us  never 
ffive  up  the  sh'p  while  we  can  keep 
the  sea!" 


]S58.] 


Latest  from  Liberia, 


Latest  from  Liberia. 

We    have    received    intelligence  |j  Mount,)    Mr.    Richard    L.   Siryker, 

from   Liberia  bearing  date    as    late  ||  writes   to   the   Financial    Secretary 

as  October  27th.     In   his   letter  to  i  October  3d  : 

the  Financial   Secretary,  President  !      "  S-^   f^r,    we    have    encouraging 

prospects  tor  the  health  and  pros- 
Benson  says:  ;  perity  of  the  immigrants.  Their  ill- 
"  Though  I  have  nothing  of  much  i  uess  has  been  comparatively  little, 
importance  to  communicate,  yet  Ij  and  many  are  nearly  ready  to  go  into 
feel  unvviliing  to  allow  the  present  i  their  new  houses  on  their  own  hinds, 
opporiunity  (the  departure  of  the  j  We  have  had  no  deaiiis  among  them, 
ketch  Mary  Atwell)  to  escape  with-  ij  tince  my  last  letter  to  you." 
out  at  leasi  half  a  dozen  lines.  'l      ^y^    ^jj    ,hg    following  extracts 


"I  hope  the  M.  <^.  Stevens  has 
long  sinca  arrived  ;  by  her  you  have 
Jill  ihe  important  news  from  here  up 
to  late  in  August. 

"  Couimercial  business  continues 
dull,  but  will  revive,  it  is  supposed, 
next  month,  the  commencement  of 
the  dty  season.  Domestic  provisions 
(excepting  rice)   are   plentiful   and 


from  a  letter  of  October  12th,  ad- 
dressed, by  Mr.  J.  H.  Paxton,  (in 
charge  of  the  settlement  of  Careys- 
burg,)  to  the  Rev.  John  Seys,  and 
kindly  cummunicated  by  him  : 

"  P'rom  the  date  of  my  first  of  the 
15th  ultimo,  to  the  present,  nothing 


cheap,   and   have  been  for  the  last  t  has  occurred  derogatory  to  the  pros- 
two  months— the  supply  exceeding     perity  of  the  settlement :  peace  and 
the  demand.     Though  we  have  been  i  harmony  prevail.     The  rain  contiti 
much   pecuniarily   pressed,    and    in,  "es    to    pour   in    torrents,   and  our 


fact  are  now,  and   provisions  have  | 
been  very  scarce  several   months  of  j 
this  year,  yet  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  j 
aifairs  are  moving  on  harmoniously, 
and  our  people  are  being  disci{)lined  I 
by  Divine  Providence  in  a  way  ihat 
will  prove  very  salutary.     There  are  i 
some  in   all  countries  who  must  be 
made  to  feel  keenly  before  they  will 
consent  to  see  and  understand  where  \ 
their  best  interests  lie." 

From  Greenville,  Sinou,  Mr.  B. 
A.  Payne  gives  infortnation  that  the  j 
three  houses  sent  out  for  emigrants 
by  a  former  expedition,  "are  com- 
pleted with  the  exception  of  paint- 
ing, which  tlie  rainy  season  prevents. 
I  hope  to  have  all  complete  in  a 
month's  time,  if  the  weather  will 
permit." 

The  agent  at  Robcrtsport,  (Cape 


progress  in  planting  is  not  as  en- 
courafjinjT  as  we  desire  ;  neverthe- 
less,  every  fair  day  is  seized  upon 
with  avidity,  and  the  hoe  and  axe 
are  applied  industriously. 

"  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you,  that 
I  have  nearly  succeeded  in  clearing 
and  planting  the  whole  tract  that 
was  cut  down,  and  think  that  at 
the  end  of  November,  if  nothing 
prevent,  to  be  entirely  through  with 
that  duty. 

"  I  formerly  nientioned  to  you 
the  progress  made  towards  having 
the  Receptacles  completed.  Wc 
hope  to  be  through  in  about  four 
weeks.  Connected  with  the  Recep- 
tacles, I  have  some  of  the  laborers 
employed  in  clearing  the  ground 
annexed  thereto  of  stumps  and  roots, 
leveling  up  the  same,  preparatory  to 
having  the  premises  fenced  for  gar- 
den and  other  purposes.  In  this 
labor,  though  arduous,  wc  have  sue- 


Letter  from  Rev.  George  L.  iSei/movr. 


[Jannarj", 


ceoded  very  well,  at  wliifh  I  am 
sure  you  will  b(!  pleased. 

"  I  beg  to  inform  you  of  ruy  liar- 
iiiU  the  larcre  tree,  near  the  Ageti^cy 
House,  aawed  into  hiuil)er  lo  be 
^lii|)|)eil  by  the  M.  C.  Stevens  on 
her  relifrti  voyaije.  I  am  confident 
it  will  reward  handsomely  for  the 
paiu-i  and  labor  of  shipment. 

"  1  betr  again  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  necrssitv  of  having  a 
2f»od  road  fr«jm  this  to  the  water- 
side, and  oilier  facilities  needed  for 
easy  commtmication.  This  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  prosperity  of  Careys- 
burg  ;  the  character  of  which,  lor 
health,  variety  of  scenery  and  pros- 
pects in  the  distance,  excels  all  that 
we  know  of  in  Liberia. 

"  You  will  be  pleased  to  learn, 
that  the  surround  in  (j  natives  con- 
tinue to  be  as  peaceful  toward  us  as 
ever,  and  that  I  spare  no  pains  to 
keep  on  friendly  terms  with  ihem. 


"  You  will  no!  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  on  thf;  morniiiij  of  ihe  9ilj 
the  thermometer  was  at  68^." 

In  a  letter  of  tl'e  15lh  of  October, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Dennis,  atienl  at  Mon- 
rovia, atnonir  other  things  says  : 

"  Cape  Mount  and  Careysbiirir 
are  important  places,  as  well  as 
heallhful  :  and  i  do  hope  the  So- 
ciety will  be  able  to  sustain  thpn> 
by  sending  Inrge  companies  to  each 
place  annually.  In  reference  lo  the 
hitler.  1  may  here  say,  that  before 
we  can  hnve  en>iLfrants  and  their 
baggage  and  their  six  months'  stores 
transported  there  with  regularity  and 
safety,  it  is  important  tliat  a  good 
road  be  made  and  proper  veliicles 
be  secured  for  transporting  then* 
and  ihejr  effects.  Having  ^i.-iteiJ 
the  place,  ]  can  see  the  adyantage 
this  would  l)e  over  the  present  mode 
of  conveyance." 


The  Pessay  or  Pessa  Country:— New  Mission  Station. 

NOBLE  ENDEAVORS  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  AND  CIVILIZATION  OF  INTERIOR 
TRIBES. VERY  IMPORTANT  LETTER  FROM  REV.  GEO.   L.  SEYMOUR. 


The  writer  of  this  letter  has  re- 
sided in  Africa  for  nearly  twenty 
years,    having   emigrated    with    his 


!  the  scenes  and  facts  and  prospecf3 
!  it  reveals.  The  siateinenis  of  Mr. 
I  Seyn)our  will  have  weight  with 
family  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  i  thoughtful  men.  The  influence  of 
settled  at  Bassa.  With  an  excellent  :  this  letter  should  be  great.  The  rc- 
understanding,  and  warm  and  gen-  ligious  free  people  of  color  of  the 
erous  affections,  he  devoted  himself  j|  United  States  should  consider  this 
for  several  years  to  the  interests  of  jl  appeal.  We  trust  there  will  be 
the  community  in  Bassa  County,  1  found  among  them  men  resolute  to 
and  discharged  important  public  jl  <^o  good,  ready  to  engage  in  the 
duties.  But  an  apostolic  spirit  great  work  of  African  Missions,  and 
kindled  in  his  soul,  and  he  resolved  go  forth  to  sustain  and  urore  onward 
to  penetrate  the  interior  and  preach  the  holy  enlerprize  in  which  Mr. 
Christ  among  ignorant  and  barbar- i  Seymour  is  encraored.  And  will  not 
ous  men.  The  letter  which  we  now  some  of  our  missionary  societies, 
publish,  is  not  less  interesting  in  j|  and  other  benevolent  societies  for 
the  spirit  that  pervades  it,  than  in  |  tlie  diffusion  of  Christian  knowledge. 


1858.] 


Letter  from  Rev.  George  L.  Seymour. 


0 


rxteiid  to  this  devoted  and  self-sne-  I 
I i{iciiiir preacher  aiuoiigihe  luilaught 
heHilit'jj  of  Africa,  some  encourage- 
fiKMit  and  aid?      Or  will  not  beiievo- 
lent  friends  of  Africa  send   to  Mr.  ; 
Seymour  .soitse  substantia!  evidenc*;^^ 
of  llteir  regard.     IVe  sliall  rejoice  to  '.. 
communicate  any  hourjiy,  either  of 
individuals,   churches,   or  societies, 
that  may  be  dedicated  to  further  the 
bfijevoietit  object  of  the  aniliur  o(  j 
this  letter. 

The  friends  of  the  American  Co- 
lonization Society  will  be  pleased  to  : 
notice  the  earnest  ietlerof  invilaiiun, 
(fr, )iti  three  of  the  native  chiefs  or 
kings,  near  Mr.  Seymour's  station,)  ■ 
(hat  a  settlement  should  be  made  b) 
colored  men  chosen  by  this  S(jcielv 
upon  their  territories,  vvi'h  the  as- 
Mirance  that  land  shall  be  granted 
f(jr  the  purpose,  and  eariiest  and 
generous  aid  be  given  by  them  to 
iho  (Milerpnze.  It  is  time  for  the 
(M)od  people  of  the  United  States  to 
hear  the  call  from  Africa. 

Paynesville,  Pe.ssay  Counts', 
July  2d,  1857. 
Rev.  and  Dear  Sir: — I  received  your 
kind  favor  of  ilie  dale  of  February  23d, 
to-day,  Ijy  the  haud  of  a  good  Ijrother, 
Peter  Adauts,  in  wiucli  you  mention  the 
publicaiion  of  the  journal  of  my  tour  to 
the  PeKsay  County,  at  t!ie  lime  I  was  im- 
pressed to  seek  a  wtntion  arniuij^  thisliibe, 
as  a  |)liice  tn  phiiit  a  mission ; — wliich  jnur- 
nal,  [  regret  to  say,  was  not  as  full  rind 
concise  as  it  might  have  been;  but  if  :uiy- 
thing  like  a  satisfactory  answer  to  your 
very  reasonalile  inquiries  can  he  given  l)y 
me,  I  .shall  be  very  happy  to  make  the  at- 


tempt. Cut  before  1  begin  to  do  so,  I  will 
say,  that  my  object  among  this  people  is 
purely  of  a  nii.ssionary  c.liaracter,  and 
nothing  more;  let  me  do  wliat  I  may  to 
advance  the  cause  among  them,  that  may 
be  out  of  tiie  ordinary  line  of  miasiou 
work,  that  is  to  say,  but  of  the  line  of 
Liberian  mission  labor.  We  have  suffer- 
ed temptations,  crosses  and  afflictions, 
hunger  and  hardships  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  among  this  people,  since  we  began, 
(wJiich  was  about  eighteen  months  ago,) 
with  little  or  no  aid,  except  a  smalt  dona- 
tion by  the  good  people  of  the  city  of 
Buchanan,  who,  to  tlieir  credit,  came 
nobly  to  our  assistance,  especially  at  the 
time  I  moved  out  my  family,  wife  and  in- 
fant child.  What  has  been  done  at  thia 
station  has  been  accomplished  by  private 
mean^,  and  very  little  of  that;  for  the  la- 
tior  of  timber  getting,  fitting,  framing  and 
raising,  -Vc,  has  been  accomplished  by 
two  or  three  men  of  us  only,  excefU  the 
little  that  the  people  could  do;  yet  we  had 
faiih,  and  God  blessed  our  labors,  and 
our  faith  remains  firm — for  we  look  upon 
the  promises  as  belonging  to  us,  for  in 
reality  w  -  have  forsaken  all  for  our  Savior, 
and  he  has  not  left  us  alone  at  any  time. 
Notwitlistanding  we  have  been  sometimes 
with  but  liltle  to  eat,  and  often  without 
salt  to  season  our  food,  and  many  other 
of  the  lilce  privations,  itc,  (lack  of  food, 
however,  was  not  on  account  of  a  scaicil  v, 
but  rather  a  want  of  means  to  purchase 
it,)  we  have  made  sacrifices  of  magnitude 
by  leaving  the  sea-coast  for  the  interior, 
y<=t  we  count  it  all  nought  for  souls.  Our 
number  now  stands  four,  two  males  and 
two  lemales,  actual  members  of  the  mis- 
sion. We  have  up  a  comfortaljle  dwell- 
ing, 12  by  28  feet,  and  when  completed  it 
will  have  a  bade  shed  for  bed-rooms  and 
a  front  piazza  8  feet  wide  each;  the  house 
is  two-story  and  attic,  three  feet  from  the 
ground;  the  tindier  prncured  near  about 
where   it  is   erected,  and   it  stands  about 
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iliree  liiiiulre(l  paces  from  t!ie  native  town, 
f>n  ixn  eminence  wiiich  enables  us  to  over- 
look tiie  town.  1  should  not  forget  to 
mention  thtil  this  hill  is  composed  of  a 
kind  of  rock,  well-adapted  for  building 
purposes.  We  have  a  smith's  shop,  and 
iiave  among  us  tools  of  various  kinds,  all 
of  which  when  first  used  excited  the  j 
wonder  and  amazement  of  the  people,  and 
every  piece  of  work  performed  or  accom- 
plished was  a  step  backwards  in  their  own 
estimation  of  what  they  had  been  in  prac- 
tice of  for  ages. 

Thus  the  work  of  reform  has  begun; 
we  preach  ihe  gospel  in  as  plain  a  manner 
as  possible,  for  we  regard  them  as  children, 
and  must  take  them  by  the  hand.     They 
begin  to  observe  the  sabbath,  and  will  in 
the  future  become  christians.     But  that  is 
not  to  be  looked  for  at  once,  for  we  must 
labor  like  the  Moravians  in  Greenland. 
I  shall  put  up  my  turning  lathe,  bench 
saws,  cottoH-gin,  and  sugar  mill;  for  our 
object  here  is  to  give  a  practical  proof  of 
what  civilized  life  is.     We  have  introduced 
many  valuable  products,  such  as  beans, 
corn ,  peas,  tomatoes,  yams,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  the  silver  and  red  banana.     Thus  we 
liave  at  this  station  the  following  kinds  of 
that  genus:  1.  The  elephant  plantain,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  about  five  inches  long 
ana  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter: — 
whence  the  name,  from  the  enormous  size 
of  ihe  bunch,  which  will,  if  well  cultivated, 
weigh  nearly  a  hundred  pounds.     2.  The 
purple  plantain   is  of  a  very  dra-k  color 
about  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk,  nearly 
black,  the  fruit  (which  I  have  never  seen) 
I  am  informed  by  the  people  is  of  a  very 
buuerior  quality.     3.  The  hor^e  plantain, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  about  nine  inches 
long  and   nearly  two  inches  in  diameter, 
but  not  many  on  a  bunch — will  common- 
ly weigh  about  thirty- five  to  forty  pound.s. 
4.  The  sugar  plantain,  the  fruit  cf  which 
resembles  that  of  the  elephant  plantain, 
excejit  that  tiie  Imncliesare  not  more  ihan 


half  the  inilk,  yet  very  sweet.     5tli,  is  the 
common    large   yellow  banana,   with   the 
black  spotted  stalk,  fruit  about  five  inches 
in  length  and  from   one-half  inch  to  two 
inches  in  diameter — bunches  will  weigh 
with  good  culture  sixty  to  sixty-five  lbs. 
6th,  is  the  red  banana,  which  has  an  ap- 
i  propriate  name,  for  the  stalk,  fruit  and  all 
are  red;   the  stalks  of  which  grow  quite 
]  large;  the  fruit  five  and  a  half  inches  long 
and  one  and  a  half  inch  in  diameter — very 
j  delicious,  have  a  blackberry  flavor  when 
I  ripe.     7th,  is  the  silver  banana,  a  delicate 
i  and  sweet  fruit,  the  smallest  of  all  the 
I  banana  tribe  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
it  being  between  four  and  five  inches  long 
and  only  about  an  inch  in  diameter — quite 
white  in  color — whence  its  name.     'I'here 
is  one  more  sort  of  banana,  at  iMonrovia, 
which  I  wish  to  introduce,  viz:  the  dwarf; 
but  of  its  qualities  I  am  unacquainted.     I 
will  remark,  that  as  far  as  1  have  any  ac- 
quaintance, our  people  on  the  coast  liave 
no  knowledge  of  the  two  first  kinds  of 
plantain;  for  I  found  them  in  the  Pessay 
Country  only,  and  have  forwarded  them 
to  the  coast.     The  third  and  tourth  are 
commonly  known  and  raised  extensively 
by  our  citizens,  as  also  the  yellow  banana. 
But  the  red  and  silver  banana  were  intro- 
duced by  myself  in  the  County  of  Grand 
Bassa,  from  Monrovia,  out  of  Col.  Yates' 
garden,  who    I    think   obtained    them   at 
Sierra  Leone,  and  of  course  I  have  them  in 
Pessay    also;     the   latter    of    which    has 
spread   through    the   country  pretty   well 
already.     As   it  is  our  oliject  to  sow  all 
kinds  of  good  and  valuable  seed  broadcast, 
as  also  to  have  our  farm  or  garden  as  per- 
fect  a   model    as   practicable,    exhibiting 
order  and  displaying  plenty,  we  shall  be 
very  thankful  to  any  kind  friend  to  send 
us  some  good  fresh  seed  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  Union,  as  that  of  course  is  best 
adapted  to  this  climate. 

You  will  begin    to   think  that   I   have 
forgotten    the    principal     object    of    this 
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letter;    but    [    will    begin    tlie    important  jj  but  the  ninth  nrticle    is   too   import- 
task,  and  in  answer  to  the  first  question,  I    ;  a„j  j,,  [^p  omilteii  : 
herewith  give  you  a  copy  of  our  constitii-         "  Art.  9.  All  the  real  estate  and   im- 
tior.,  which  expresses  as  fully  our  views   \  pi-ovements,    as    also    personal    property 
as  perhaps  anything  else  I  can  say.  i  belongin;;;   to   the  Mission,  will  he  turned 

[We  omit  the    piiblicatii)ii    of  the  i,  over  into  the  hands  of  any  society  or  in- 
fnuittTii  nrlicles  of  the  constiiuiioii, 


(which  rehite  very  much  to  the  de- 
tiiils  of  management,)  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  preamble  and  first 
three  articles  which  declare  the  pur- 
po.-^e,  name  and  otHcers  of  the  or- 

iTHnization.J 

"May  25,  1851. 
"PaynesvUle,  Pessdy  Covntnj. 
"  Preamble. — Wheieaa  it  appiars  thai 
the  time  has  come  for  the  n'turwed  srais  of 
Africa  to  do  something  for  the  recovery 
of  their  heathen  brethren  from  a  state  of 
darkness,  especially  those  interior  of  the 
Republic  of  Liberia,  and  we  the  under- 
signed, feeling  deeply  impressed  with  a 
aenKe  of  duty,   have  pledged  and   bound 

ourselves  to  be  governed  by  the  following  I  work.     Wherefore,  at,y   intelligent   mind 
constitution,   being    anti-sectarian    m   its 


stiiution  that  will  patronize  the  Mission  in 
its  operations,  as  the  actual  and  real  prop- 
erty of  said  society  or  institution,  for 
mission  fiurpnses  only."] 

Thus,  dear  sir,  you  may  be  able  to  see 
our  plan.  1  am  anxious  for  some  good, 
faithful  coloi-ed  brother  to  come  and  take 
possession  of  this  station,  and  let  me  pen- 
etrate the  interior  yet  t'uriher:  for  one  of 
the  important  objects  of  our  operations  is 
the  penetration  of  the  interior  indefinitely. 
1  feel  a  full  consecration  to  the  work  of 
God,  and  expect  to  push  the  work  on 
from  point  to  point,  until  we  have  encom- 
passed a  large  section  of  country. 

Another  obiect   we  have,  viz:  to  trade 
in   barter  with  our  people  in  aid  of  the 


can  see  and  discover  that  Africa  has  the 
means  of  her  own  redemption  within  her 
own  grasp;  but  it  will  be  worse  than  use- 
less if  not  directed  in  the  proper  channel, 
which  is  our  object.     Thus  there  is  a  dif- 


princi[iles. 

"  Akt.  1.  This  Mission  .^hall  be  called, 
or  denominated,  the  Interior  Mission — ex- 
tending from  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  its 
starueg  point  being  the  city  of  Buchanan.  I  ,g,.g„^>g  between  us  and  the  Liberian  mis- 

"Art.  2.  The  object  of  this  Mission  |  g,„„j^,.y  i^  general;  for  some  collect  to 
shall  be  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  1.  y^^^^.^^,^  ^ut  we  wish  to  collect  to  scatter, 
the  heathen  population,  and  to  introduce  I  ^^^i^^^  ^^^  ^^.|glj  ^m.  colored  brethren  in 
among  them  arts  and  sciences  and  the  :  ^^^^  United  States  to  take  this  thing  in 
blessings  of  civilization.  ,  j^.^^^.  ^_^^.  ^^  ^^^^  p,eamble  states,  we  be- 

"  Art.  3.  The  olRcers  of  this  compact  \  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^.  ^,^^^^^  ^^  .^^^-^^ 
shall  consist  of  a  supeiintendent  and  two  'l  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  blessings  to  their  brethren  n. 
assistant  superintendents,  a  secretary  and  ,  j^^^;.,,g^^_  ^  j^^^.g  ,.  ,,i  (i^jg  ^.j^ttg,.  i^^f.^^e 
treasurer,  and  three  directors  at  each  sta-  j  ^^^^^^^    ^^^^  j^^^^^.^,    ^^^^  ^^,^^^^^^.  ^^  y^^.  ^^^^_ 

tion,  and  the  above  named  ol^icers  shall   I  j^.^^^^^  i,owever,   you   can   get  some  good 

constitute  a  board  of  managers,  two-thuds  ^^j_^^j  ^^^.^^^^  ^_  ,^^,j.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^.^^  ^^.■^^^ 

constituting^a  quorum  for  the  transaction  ^  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^.^.^  ^^.  ^^^^^^.^^^^  j^^^  .^  j-^,.  ,,,^ 

of  business."                                                       j  ^^^^  ^,  ^^^^j^  .^^^  ^1^^    blessing    of  their 

[Tlie  ^ubse(luent  articles  describe  !  j-j^jhe,.!^,,,,-!, 

the    duties    of   the    superintendent,!  l  shall  propose  a  union  with  the  Young 

secretary,  treasurer,    and    directors,  |  Men's  Literary    Institute  of  the  ci^y  of 


§ 
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Buchanan;  butsucli  union  will  »ot  exclude 
the  co-opcraiioii  «if  any  society  of  good 
l)retlireii  of  America.  We  want  a  atait, 
and  ilie  means  of  cor>'inuai7ce  we  v/iil  find 
j-)  llie  country — for  it  ia  to  be  obJained,  as 
we  intend,  under  God,  lo  produce  our 
bieadsluli",  as  al»o  nuat  proviflion,  on 
llie  soil: — it  c.nn  be  done,  and  must  be 
(lone.  And  we  further  inte«d  to  pyoduce 
our  cotton  for  wearinj^  apparel,  which  can 
be  acconspiislied,  and  must  be.  I  have 
ii  respectable  cotton  patch  for  trial,  for 
this  part  of  the  country  produces  cotton  lo 
perfection,  the  stoj)fe  of  whicli  is  pro- 
iHHuiced  RUjieiior  to  AmericaJi  by  those 
reared  up  in  a  cotton  field  from  infancy. 
Our  idea  is,  if  a  suitable  number  of  the 
ri^ht  kind  of  persons  can  lie  sfot  and  en- 
bsied  iu  this  work,  that  Africrs,  dark, 
blteilinij  Africa,  may  not  only  }iope,  but 
see  a  bright  day.  And  cannot  Christians 
of  every  clime  and  name  drop  a  tear,  l!)at 
her  sins  be  blotted  out!  Pray,  my  d?ar 
friend,  cull  niij;htily  upon  God  for  herstifl; 
your  prayers  have  been  lieard — !  am  the 
result  of  one  single  answer.'  TAiint  not; 
if  no  bet'.ernre  sent,  some  good  will  result; 
your  pathetic  api^eal  for  Africa,  years 
passed  by,  made  tlie  first  awajvening  im- 
pression on  my  heart,  delivejing  me  from 
ihe  pangs  of  halting  and  doubting  as  to  a 
decisive  mind  about  Africa.  Is  it  too 
much  to  expect  that  i  shall  still  be  en- 
couragetl  on  to  \v<u-ks  of  faith  ? 

Sir,  f)ardon  me  for  wandering  so  far 
fiom  the  point;  for  I  should  have  been  to 
the  promiaed  task.  Tlierefoie,  1  jiro- 
ceed  to  the  second  answer,  wliicii  regards 
o  ir  [irospecis. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  our 
pros[)eciM  are  as  flattering  as  can  be  de- 
.sii-ed;  fur  we  expect  an  abundant  harvest 
in  due  time.  I  doubt  wlieiher  a  mission 
was  ever  commenced  with  a  brighter  pros- 
pect—  a  general  invitation  isgiven^know- 
leJge  IS  wauled — the  native  mind  is  easily 
cuiLivateU  or  tramea,  anU  a  great  anxiety 


is   manifest   for  civilizetJ   men    to    reside 
«n>o»>g  these  people.     And  thirdly; 

As  to  the  cov>ntry,  I  would  lemark  that 
F  have  seen  and   heard  of  no  better.     In 
this  region  tlie  f^c^  of  the  country  is  un~ 
dul.itin^'',  presenting  a  mo;Jt  he-ahhrul  as- 
pect;  lieavi'y    timbered,   good   for   linuse 
and    mill    jmrpoaes;    and    every  thing,  in 
sliort,  where  timber  is  called  into  requisi- 
tion; soil   mostly   of  a  sandy  loam,  pro- 
duciire  of  till  lioprcal  vegetation,  as  also 
varieties  from  the  temperate  zones;  water 
as  good  as  the  best  in  the  Union; — except 
your   mineral,  tkdr  equal  doubtless  may 
by  discovery   be    found    in    tliia    land    of 
mystery. — The  rock  or  stone  consisis  prin- 
cipally of  three  kinds:  1st,  the  blue  granite, 
like   that   at   IVlonrovia;  2d,  the   gray  or 
';  sand  mixed  formation;  3d,  the  iron  ore: — 
I  the  first  two  good  for  building,  and  in  facj 
the  latter  may  be  employed  in  that  way  if 
persons  have  a  fancy  f^)r  that  kind  of  ma- 
terial.    I  add,  in  answer  to  another  ques- 
tion, tliat  t!)C  tbilov/ing  productions  thrive 
I  well,  viz:  indian  corn,  rice,  millet,   or  a 
;  kind  of  breadstufT  having  a  stem  like  the 
'  cr.ru    sialk,  with   an   ear  on  the   top  like 
'I  i)uas-lail  flag;  and  another  kind  much  like 
;  ilie   broom   corn;   sweet    |!Oiatoes,    yams, 
:  tania,  egg-pl"int,  cucumbers,  arb?r  beans, 
tomatoes,  radishes,   mustard,   pine  apple, 
plantain,   banana,   guava,   papavi',  grana- 
diUa,  orange,   lime,   lemon,   cotton  plant, 
indigo — common  to  this  ]iart  of  the  coun- 
try.    The    cola   tree,  (which  acquires   an 
enurmous  bulk,  and  produces  abundatitly 
a  bitter  nut  mueli  in  recinesl  as  an  article 
jj  of  commerce,  and  an  article,  as   1   am  in- 
li  farmed,  with  which  the  long-horned   bul- 
■1  lucks  are  procured    in  great  numbers  inte- 
j   nor  of  us,  some  six  or  ei;;hl  days'  travel :) 

'  peanuts,    ,  blaclceyed  peas,  colTee, 

cocoa  iov  chocolate,  a  variety  of  [u-pjier. 

h  some  five  or  six  different  kinds  of  which 

\  may  be  found   on   the  mission   p■cmi^es, 

||  and  yet  they  are  not  all  the  coun  ry  alloi'ds 

by  nu\ny  sorts,  all  of  which   |  shall  strive 
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to  procure;  sliilots,  or  onions,   are   found 

in   the  country,  better  than   I    have  seen  ; 

I' 
raised  on  the  sea-coast,  some  of  which  we 

have  in  our  garden;  there  are  many  little 

lierbs   for  salad,  &c.;  have   no   names   by  1 

whicli  I  can  give  an  idea,  being  no  botanist;  |[ 

l' 
yet  wliat  1  have  said  is  enough  to  give  an  , 

idea  of  an  extensive  variety.     Therefore,  ' 
in  the  fourth  place — 

I  wish  to  say,  that  the  people  are  a 
kind  and  peaceable  race,  industrious  and 
ingenious,  hospitable  to  stangers,  but  Vike 
all  savages,  revengeful  to  their  enemies; 
yet  for  all  that  the  headmen  are  very  con- 
siderate about  entering  into  important 
measures,  easily  governed,  and  quite  af- 
fectionate to  each  other:  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  disposed  to  tricks  of  dis- 
honesty to  each  other,  'and  will  take  the 
advantage  of  strangers  if  they  have  an  op- 
portunity. In  body  they  are  robust, 
and  much  belter  proportioned  than  the 
Bassas;  of  aljout  the  same  stature,  wear- 
i'g  very  little  cloth  as  a  common  thing. 
1  should  not  forget  that  their  color  is  more 
generally  inclined  to  a  light  brown  than 
that  of  the  Bassas;  and  those  interior  of  us 
are  still  more  so,  as  they  are  from  a  more 
northern  district.  Their  food  consists 
of  rice  principally;  of  course  they  make 
use  of  palm-oil,  the  palnri  tree  being  found 
throughout  the  country,  so  far- as  I  have 
traveled.  As  it  regards  their  knowledge 
of  God,  of  course  it  is  very  indefinite;  yet 
they  all  have  some  confused  idea  of  a 
great  first  cause.  But  one  thing  I  have 
observed  very  favorable  to  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  is,  that  this  tribe  are  not  given 
up  to  tjie  use  of  the  gregree  or  fetish,  like 
the  Bassas;  and  I  have  been  in  many  a 
Pessay  town  and  have  yet  to  see  a  gregree 
house,  while  at  the  same  lime  you  hardly 
see  a  Bassa  town  without  one,  and  many 
of  the  people  having  horns  and  trinkets 
about  them,  while  it  is  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence to  meet  such  things  among  the  Pes- 


says.  A  favorable  omen,  indeed  !  Some 
of  them  tell  me  of  the  Mohammedan  wor- 
ship among  the  tribes  more  to  the  north 
and  east. 

The  Pessay  is  the  only  tribe  that  manu- 
facture the  iron,  so  far  as  I  have  seen, 
though  it  is  said  that  some  other  tribes 
also  work  it.  Tliey  spin  the  cotton  and 
weave  it  into  cloth,  many  samples  of  which 
you  have  doubtless  seen  on  the  coast  while 
on  your  friendlj  visits  among  us.  Thev 
make  their  clay  bowls  and  pots,  also  pipes; 
all  of  which  answer  very  well  the  purpose 
intended.  Their  habitations  consist  of 
mud-walled  huts,  very  low,  not  allowing 
you  to  stand  erect  in  them  below,  with 
thatched  roofs,  some  square  and  others 
round,  with  projections,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  huge  mushroom.  They 
are  agriculturists  in  their  general  occupa- 
tion; and  they  engage  in  the  slave  trade  to 
a  limited  extent,  as  the  chance  of  shipment 
IS  too  uncertain  for  those  pn  the  coast  to 
make  a  large  demand;  and  in  that  one 
particular  the  Republic  of  Liberia  has 
worked  a  revolution  that  is  felt  a  great 
distance  interior  of  us.  Polygamy  is  prac- 
ticed by  this  tribe,  but  they  do  not  treat 
their  women  as  uncharitably  as  the  Bassas, 
but  do  more  for  them  in  the  way  of  farm- 
ing, for  they  cut  the  brushwood,  and  after 
burning  char  it  up  for  planting  in  all  cases, 
which  is  not  done  by  the  Bassas,  except 
when  the  farm  burns  badly;  they  also  cut 
the  same  farm  over  the  next  season,  and 
sow  rice  and  plant  cassada, — a  thing  not 
done  by  the  Bassas,  except  those  near  the 
Pessay  tribe.  In  the  circumstance  of*  a 
person  dying,  they  do  not  burn  up  the 
house  of  a  dead  person  like  the  Bassas, 
nor  do  they  remove  awiy,  but  reside  for 
many  years  in  one  locality,  and  for  that 
purpose  they  build  moresubstanti»l  dwell- 
ings. Their  implements  of  husbandry  are 
the  bill-hook,  axe  aid  hoe,  and  with  these 
simple  articles  they  do  a  great  amount 
of  labor. 
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I  hiive  seen  here  farms  of  many  acres, 
cut  and  planted  in  rice,  corn,  cassada,&c. ; 
and  the  largest  farm  I  think  would  measure 
about  forty  acres,  belonging;  to  one  or 
two  persons  of  a  town.  The  people  about 
us  trade  in  rice,  camwood,  and  colas — 
fowls,  sheep  and  goats,  bullocks,  some 
peanuts;  they  make  palm-oil  for  their 
own  use,  but  not  for  sale,  except  the  little 
for  us,  which  is  much  less  than  we  want 
for  table  purposes;  and  the  people  interior 
of  us  trade  in  bullocks,  cloth,  sheep,  goats, 
iron,  &,c.,  and  take  in  exchange  guns, 
powder,  tobacco,  crockery-ware,  beads, 
cutlasses,  foreign  cloths.  Tiie  European 
goods  are  best  liked  by  both  Bassas  and 
Pessays,  not  on  account  of  texture  so 
inuch  as  their  width,  dye  and  figure  or 
prmt,  and  in  fact  (strange  as  it  may  appear) 
they  do  not  fancy  the  American  goods  as 
well  as  those  above  mentioned;  and  one 
reason  they  give  is  that  the  American 
goods  are  too  heavy  and  strong,  but  the 
American  musket,  powder,  and  tobacco, 
and  many  other  articles  of  trade  are  eager- 
ly sought  after  by  the  tribes  interior  of  the 
Republic.  The  habit  of  the  African  in 
general  to  wash  frequently  is  proverbial: 
there  is  but  little  sickness  amongcfiem,  and 
they  are  quite  expect  in  iierb  medicines; 
have  their  doctors,  and  they  appear  to  be 
persons  of  considerable  note,  yet  not  to 
that  degree  as  to  assume  the  aspect  of  su- 
perstitious assurance.  As  I  have  intimated 
before,  they  have  no  form  of  religious 
worship,  of  course  no  priest. 

As  instruments  of  hunting  and  war  they 
use  the  musket,  arrow,  spear,  and 
knife  or  cutlass.  For  both  hunting  and 
war  the  arrow  point  is  dipped  in  a  deadly 
poison,  the  slightest  scratch  of  which  I 
am  informed  causes  death;  and  they  shoot 
ivitli  such  precision  and  at  such  a  distance 
that  tlie  victim  is  sure  of  a  mortal  wouud, 
and  this  fact  is  too  well  known  by  the 
Bassas  on  the  borders  of  the  Pessay  Coun- 
try, to  encourage  them  to  provoke  a  war. 


I  should  liave  mentioned  before  that  this 
tribe  cultivate  a  good  quality  of  tobacco, 
the  leaves  of  which  I  have  measured  and 
found  them  nine  inches  wide  by  eighteen 
long. 

Thus  upon  the  whole  I  consider  this 
people  an  interesting  tribe — for  their  apt- 
ness to  learn  is  much  in  advance  of  the 
Bassas;  and  their  dialect  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  articulation  of  English,  and 
they  speak  it  with  a  clearness  that  would 
deceive  many  an  ear,  not  having  that  roll 
and  grumble  about  it  which  belongs  to  the 
Bassa  dialect,  and  they  pride  themselves 
in  making  efforts  to  speak  the  English, 
and  are  attentive  at  religious  worship. 
The  children  acquire  the  knowledge  of  let- 
ters very  fast. 

So  much,  dear  sir,  for  the  people,  and  if 
you  can  collect  an  idea  from  these  wander- 
ing remarks,  I  shall  be  compensated  for 
the  trouble,  which  is  little  in  comparison 
to  the  design.  Wherefore,  I  proceed  to 
the  fifth  point: 

The  place  of  our  renidence,  which  is  in 
and  near  about  the  centre  of  King  Darply 's 
dominions,  some  six  hours  walk  from  the 
last  Bassa  town  on  this  route  from  the 
coast,  and  about  a  two  hours  and  a  half 
walk  from  the  camwood  forest — that  is  to 
say  the  wood  between  us  and  the  said 
Bassa  town,  for  thete  is  no  camwood 
growing  immediately  about  this  place,  so 
that  we  have  to  go  towards  the  sea  to  get 
the  article,  and  take  it  on  to  market; — and 
we  are  about  one  day's  walk  from  the 
first  elephant  range,  "^rjius  we  have  the 
ivory  and  wood  behind  us:  and  there  are 
large  members  of  elephants,  as  also  other 
wild  animals,  of  which  I  should  have  made 
mention  before.  Our  dwelling,  as  I  have 
said,  is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  native 
town,  but  fiot  near  any  water-course;  yet 
we  have  a  good  spring,  which  affords  an 
ample  supply  the  year  round.  What  I 
have  before  said  of  the  soil,  will  satisfy 
you  that  our  prospects  are  good  for  gar- 
I,  dening  and   farnring:  and  around  us  the 
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country  is  quite  open,  being  cut  down  for 
farming  purposes  quite  recently.  This 
place  is  a  good  situation  for  a  mission 
station  only,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
supply  of  water  is  too  scant.  But  I  will 
remark  at  this  period,  that  there  are  some 
of  the  most  delightful  locations  for  settle- 
ments that  I  have  ever  seen,  in  this  king's 
domain,  and  some  not  more  than  three  or 
four  miles  from  our  station,  affording  good 
water  in  abundance  for  all  purposes,  mills 
not  excepted;  as  also  limber  of  all  dimen- 
sions and  qualities  that  can  be  reasonably 
required.  And  may  I  add,  that  the  coun- 
try is  well  watered,  but  none  standing  in 
the  condition  of  stagnant  swamps,  as  near 
the  sea-coast,  being,  as  I  have  said  before, 
rolling  and  of  a  mountainous  character. 
The  native  town  (the  king's  residence)  is 
not  large,  but  contains  about  a  hundred 
inhabitants:  this  may  appear  strange,  but 
it  is  accounted  for  when  we  remember  the 
effect  of  the  slave  trade  and  continual  wars 
of  this  region  before  the  influence  of  the 
Republic  extended  so  far;  but  the  number 
of  half- towns  make  good  the  defect,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  may  by  proper  gov- 
ernment be  incorporated  in  one  large  town 
in  the  future.  I  hope  in  answer  to  this 
question  I  have  anticipated  your  meanmg 
and  desires.  Therefore  to  the  Sixth,  as 
to  distance  from  Monrovia  and  Bassa  and 
Careysburg:— the  distance  from  the  two 
former  places,  a.s  near  as  I  qnn  judge,  in  a 
direct  course,  is  about  a  hundred  miles — 
for  to  either  place  we  can  go  in  four  days 
hard  walk,  but  five  or  six  days  are  com- 
monly occupied  in  going  to  either.  But 
from  the  latter  place  I  can  speak  with  less 
certainty,  yet  from  the  best  information  I 
can  gather,  we  must  be  about  two  and  a 
half  to  three  days'  walk  from  that  place  in 
an  easterly  direction — no  one  having  come 
to  our  place  from  there  as  yet;  .still  I  shall 
not  contend  that  my  estimate  of  the  dis- 
tance is  correct;  I  leave  that  to  those  more 


competent  to  judge.  I  will  add  at  tliis 
point  of  my  communication,  that  we  are 
further  from  the  New  Jersey  Purchase 
than  either  of  the  former  mentioned  places, 
as  we  travel  to  the  northeast  leaving  it  en- 
tirely to  our  right,  and  receding  from  it  at 
every  step.  The  accompanying  draft  is 
an  imperfect  map  of  my  route.  As  it  re- 
gards the  travel  of  a  company  of  emigrants 
to  our  station,  I  think  it  could  be  accom- 
plished in  about  six  days  if  there  were  no 
feeble  persons  to  be  carried  in  chairs  or 
hammocks.  As  it  relates  to  the  climate,  I 
know  the  contrast  to  be  great:  here  the 
climate  is  cool  and  salubrious,  and  con- 
siderably behind  the  seasons  at  Bassa — 
say  some  six  or  eight  weeks, — and  as  I 
have  intimated  before,  a  healthy  region; 
and  what  is  desirable,  the  rainy  season  is 
not  so  heavy  by  one-third  what  it  is  at 
Bassa  or  on  the  coast,  at  any  place  I  am 
acquainted  with.  The  thermometer  stands 
on  an  average  at  Bassa  about  87°  in  the 
shade  the  year  round,  but  here  1  am  sure 
it  would  be  much  lower;  for  the  same  kind 
of  clothing  as  is  in  use  the  latter  part  of 
the  fall  ii<  New  England  is  very  acceptable 
at  this  place  a  good  part  of  the  year: — the 
coolest  of  which  is  experienced  in  the  har- 
mattan  season;  for  speaking  the  truth,  1 
do  believe  that  a  few  degrees  lower  and  we 
must  have  had  frost.  The  hail-stones  of 
this  region  are  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon '.s 
egg,  and  they  cut  the  crops  considerably. 
Such  cool  weather  and  large  hail-stones, 
and  so  frequently,  are  not  to  be  seen  in 
Bassa:  never  did  1  see  such  cool  weather, 
and  but  one  or  two  instances  of  hail,  the 
whole  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  my 
residence  there.  1  am  much  in  want  of  a 
thermometer. 

It  is  my  candid  opinion,  that  a  company 
of  emigrants  this  distance  out,  would  ex- 
perience little  inconvenience  from  the  fever 
if  they  were  prudent. 

As  to  the  country  beyond  us,  we  may 
travel  any  distance  in  safety,  as  lar  as  we 
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liave  learned  from  our  people,  and  they  are 
acquainted  with  three  other  tribes  interior 
of  themselves;  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
with  us  in  this  region,  that  the  native 
African  hnils  with  joy  the  approach  of  a 
stranger  to  his  country  or  possession. 

You  may  have  seen  before  this  the 
passage  of  an  act  by  the  Liberia  legislature 
at  its  last  session,  conteriiplating  explora- 
tions and  roads  into  the  interior;  which 
act  was  prompted,  as  you  may  have  heard, 
by  a  petition  from  Bassa,  which  peiition  I 
penned  and  circulated  and  forwarded  to 
the  legislature,  with  the  hope  of  a  favor- 
ble  notice  by  them — which  hope  was 
grounded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  en- 
couraguig  facts  that  there  are  no  obstruc- 
tions in  the  way,  And  I  thank  God  I  am 
hoping  still  further  to  be  one  in  the  grand 
contemplated  scheme  of  interior  explora- 
tion, to  begin  next  November:  still  1  do 
not  presume  to  be  able  to  give  that  satis- 
factory detail  that  could  be  reasonably 
looked  for  from  a  scientific  individual.  1 
make  no  pretensions  to  scholarshiji,  being 
blessed  with  a  spattering  of  common  tdu- 
Cdtion,  and  that  not  to  an  enviable  degree. 

I  now  say,  as  it  regards  cloiJi  nia)iufac- 
itures,  that  I  have  never  seen  them,  while 
it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  nuiny  country  or 
native  weavers  about  us,  and  every  weaver 
is  a  spinner  I  believe,  but  the  reverse  not 
so.  No  operations  of  the  kind  have 
been  carried  on  since  we  have  been  here, 
.so  far  as  we  could  learn;  and  the  only 
reason  1  can  give  for  it  is,  that  they  find 
it  Biuch  cheaper  to  take  a  half  bushel  of 
rice  or  a  slick  of  camwood  to  tlie  coast, 
and  purchase  foreign  goods,  which  they 
like  letter,  as  1  have  said  before,  notwith- 
standing the  texture  is  not  as  good  by  fifty 
j>er  cent.;  but  tlie  king  informs  me  that 
there  will  be  some  weaving  carried  on 
soon,  and  that  he  will  inform  me  and  let 
me  see  the  process,  which  I  shall  fully 
detail;  but  according  to  the  information  I 


of  hand-weaving.  The  breadths  of  the 
cloth  are  about  five  inches— som'e  plain 
brown,  others  variously  striped,  and  some 
checked. 

The  horse  is  to  be  found  within  three 
days'  travel  of  us,  but  the  long-horned 
bullock  much  nearer,  less  than  a  day's 
walk;  but  within  eight  or  ten  days,  they  are 
to  be  found  in  enormous  herds,  as  we  are 
informed,  and  that  too  on  a  kind  of  prairie 
land.  As  to  the  asses,  we  can  get  little  or 
no  clear  account: — that  is  one  of  the  points 
of  information  left  for  ascertaining  to  the 
explorers.  My  mind  is  directed  in  that 
channel,  for  without  animal  power  we 
shall  ever  be  weak-handed.  The  wild  ox 
or  bufialo  is  about  us,  the  tracks  of  which 
1  have  o'bserved.  They  are  considerably 
larger  than  the  tame  ox: — the  bullocks 
can  be  purchased  for  about  twelve  dollars, 
and  would  weigh  about  two  hundred 
pounds  when  dressed.  The  price  of  the 
horse  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  as 
none  of  those  animals  have  been  brought 
to  this  place  or  purchased  by  these  people. 
I  will  add,  that  the  face  of  the  country 
is  not  so  uneven  as  to  require  cutting 
dov/n  or  filling  up  for  the  purposes  of  a 
road,  and  an  American  path  (as  it  is  termed 
by  the  natives)  would  revolutionize  the 
country  if  worked  with  energy  and  eiittr- 
prize;  for  now  the  native  jmpulation  are 
but  half  supplied  with  the  manufactures 
of  other  couniries,  and  a  small  fraction  of 
the  valuable  products  of  tins  country  are 
taken  to  the  sea-coast  by  the  natives  (the 
I  only  beasts  of  burden  in  use  now  in  this 
j  part  of  the  country;)  and  all  persons  are 
;  acquainted  with  the  indolence  of  the  na- 
'  tive  African,  and  must  from  that  hnowl- 
edge,  draw  a  conclusion  not  favorable  to 
the  growing  enterprize  of  the  age.  I  need 
not  inform  you,  sir,  that  the  repeated 
failures  on  the  coast  are  the  result  of  na- 
tive management  in  the  interior:  whereas 


cut)  get  from  him  it  is  much  after  our  plan     but  reverse  the  thing,  and  the  astonishing 
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change  would  seem  a  miracle.  You  may- 
be assured  that  tlse  Colonization  plan 
could  be  carried  on  to  an  extent  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its 
patrons,  if  they  would  but  operate  interior 
among  the  vast  wealth  of  tne  country. — 
The  single  article  of  wood  alone  would  far 
exceed  the  outlay  of  the  Society: — and 
which  is,  as  I  have  informed  you  in  an- 
other place,  between  us  and  the  coast: 
and  if  you  had  it  to  purchase,  you  could 
have  it  at  your  own  price  in  almost  all 
cesas,  for  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
carrying  it  to  the  beach  on  the  backs  of 
men,  would  induce  them  to  take  a  pit- 
tance for  it  on  the  ground  where  it  is  cut, 
which  would  about  pay  them  for  the 
trouble  of  cutting  it.  or  for  the  trees  as 
they  stand  in  the  forest:  for  were  I  to 
have  the  transportation  of  it  to  the  coast, 
I  should  prefer  it  longer  than  tliey  cut  it 
for  market.  I  assisted  some  time  ago  in 
cutting  up  a  tree,  that  made  tolerably  good 
turns  or  luggages  for  nineteen  or  twenty 
persons,  which  could  be  procured  for  about 
two  dollars  at  the  stump.  This  circum- 
stance I  mention  to  show  the  vastadvai:- 
tage  an  enterprising  company  of  men 
could  enjoy,  provided  with  every  neces- 
sary to  prosecute  the  work  with  vigor: — 
And  why  not  the  Society  enter  into  the 
plan  with  good  faith?  But  perhaps  you 
inquire  whether  the  wood  forest  woutd  in 
extent  justify  the  requisite  outlay.  1  an- 
swer, with  confidence.  Yes,  sir;  for  I  see 
the  forests,  and  years  will  be  required  to 
exhaust  thern;  for  soon  after  the  article  is 
cut  down,  up  it  shoots  again — (if  a  live 
tree.)  If  civilized  men  enter  the  business, 
they  are  but  to  cut  the  whole  forest  of 
other  timber  and  let  the  camwood  grow, 
which  it  would  do  much  faster,  and  set 
out  shoots  of  the  tree,  or  young  plants,  in 
the  spaces  between  the  stumps,  thus 
composing  a  valuable  forest,  and  a  good 
pasture  for  years — and  for  tlie  first  five 
years  a  good  productive  farm;  for  the  soil 


producing  camwood  presents  the  best  char- 
acter for  fertility. 

Again,  there  is  the  iron  trade,  which 
would  be  carried  on  to  an  extent  in  the 
interior  that  would  justify  a  respectable  in- 
vestment; and  the  principal  reason  is,  tlie 
cheapness  of  living  and  the  great  demand 
for  iron  ware,  as  also  for  tools,  &c.,  anil 
these  articles  are  now  supplied  by  foreign 
trading  on  the  coast,  to  the  coast  tribes. 
In  the  third  p. ace,  the  ariicle  of  breadstulf 
could  be  abundantly  supplied  to  our  cili- 
I  zens  on  the  coast,  to  an  enormous  advan- 
tage; for  at  this  present  moment  rice  (the 
article  referred  to)  is  selling  ai  four  dollars 
!  per  bushel,  and  every  dollar  on  the  coast 
is  equal  to  two  and  two  and  a  half  bushels 
i  in  the  interior  or  at  our  place  here;  and 
;  perhaps  it  can  be  had  cheaper  still;  for  we 
I  have  an  established  price,  rating  a  certain 
quantity  at  fifty  cents  out  here,  but  which 
cost  on  the  coast  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances  much 
less,  as  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  pipes,  beads, 
brass  nails,  brass  and  copper  rods,  pow- 
I  der,  &c.;  and  as  our  people  know  nothing 
of  dollars  and  cents,  we  have  to  deal  with 
them  to  their  understanding: — wherefore 
the  native  bar  or  baiT,  which  in  cloth  is 
two  yards,  powder  three-quarter  pounds, 
tobacco,  fifteen  to  twenty  leaves  or  five 
heads,  five  pipes,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
brass  nails,  (viz:  trunk  tacks,)  one  copper 
or  brass  rod,  &c.,  from  twelve  to  twenty 
strings  of  beads.  Thus,  sir,  you  may  de- 
termine tlie  gains  and  losses,  and  estimate 
pretty  accurately  the  expenditure  of  the 
whole  business;  and,  sir,  let  enterprise,  in- 
dustry, economy  and  honesty,  be  observed 
through  the  whole  Une  of  the  work,  and  it 
must  be  a  vast  propelling  machine  to  aid 
on  the  work  of  colonization — not  to  men- 
tion the  cotton,  peanuts,  palm- oil,  dye- 
stuffs,  limes,  hides,  and  very  likely  cop- 
per ore,  with  the  more  fascinating  article, 
gold — which  God  grant  may  be  kept  hid 
a  little  longer,  until  moral  power  has  a 
corrective  preponderance  in  Africa,  on  this 
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[liirtof  it.  Our  ivory  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
nor  bullock  and  horse  trade,  which  would 
of  course  receive  an  impetus  that  would 
electrify  the  whole  coast;  and  thus  the 
wealth — now  drained  out  of  the  Republic 
— be  devoted  to  her  redempiion.  And 
then,  sir,  could  we  not  liope  to  perform 
noble  deeds  that  would  immortalise  our 
names,  and  leave  behind  us  monuments  as 
histing  as  the  pyramids  of  Ej^ypt. 

Sir,  let  your  tears  dry  with  a  hope  that 
Africa  shall  be  reclaimed,  for  God  has 
proclaimed  it,  and  Hell  has  disputed  the 
claims  of  the  conqueror  to  no  purpose,  for 
His  army  is  on  the  glorious  march;  dark- 
ness IS  receding  before  the  light;  the  bands 
of  the  strong-holds  are  giving  way;  her 
star  has  appeared  and  it  foretells  the  ap- 
]n-oacli  of  a  glorious  day,  a  happy  period, 
a  lime  when  a  nation  shall  be  re-establish- 
ed, a  time  when  the  oppressor's  cruel  yoke 
shall  be  broken,  a  time  when  millions  shall 
raise  their  voices  high  in  praise  to  God,  for 
raising  up  the  Colonization  Society.  There- 
fore, sir,  go  on,  and  let  your  prayers  be 
incessant  at  the  Throne;  let  your  faith, 
mighty  faith,  nerve  you  for  double  work, 
and  take  hold  on  God,  and  know  that  he 
is  able  to  strengthen  you  for  greater  under- 
takings; and  as  you  feel  the  pressure  of 
labor,  lean  on  Him  that  has  sustained  you 
for  years,  and  feel  the  assistance  of  that 
faith  which  sends  a  glowing  thrill  through 
the  whole  soul  of  a  benevolent  man. 

I  will  now  stop  this  train  of  expression, 
for  I  find  language  too  inadequate  for 
thought,  and  proceed  to  my  task;  there- 
ibre,  for  the  next  consideration,  relative  to 
a  road — in  answer  to  which  (having  re- 
volved the  matter  over  in  my  mind  )  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  about  three 
thousand  dollars  capital  in  America  or 
Europe,  expended  at  the  rates  before  men- 
tioned, in  those  articles,  with  the  follow- 
ing addition,  viz:  as  to  these  prices — Am- 
erican muskets,  ■jj,(j;  wash  bowls,  50  cents; 
cutlasses,  40  cents;  tobacco,  <jl20  to  po 
per  hundred  pouuds;  powder,  $35  to  po 


I  per  barrel;  and  everything  else  in  propor- 
]  tion — would,   I   consider,  prepare  a  good 
:  road;  for,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  that  it 
wants  little  or  no  lowering  or  filling  in  the 
face  of  the  country  through  which  a  road 
could  be  carried;  and  perhaps  one  bridge 
I  only,  and  that  not  longer  than  about  four 
liundred  feet.     A  large  portion  of  the  labor 
could   be  performed  by  the  natives,  at  a 
small  but  just  compensation,  under — as  it 
is  useless  for  me  to   remark — the  super- 
vision of  judicious  managers;  and  the  an- 
nual expense  of  repairs  would  be  compa- 
'  ratively  small,  as  the  teaming  would  be 
performed  mostly  in  the  dry  season,  at 
which  times  the  soil  is  dry  and  firm.    The 
present  foot  path  passes  through   a  great 
;  flat   of  gravelly  soil,   which   washes    but 
i  little;  and  as  the  road  could  be  directed 
1  through  the  forest,  it  would  not  grow  up 
fast,  and  when  once  cut  out,  comparatively 
very  little  labor  would  cut  it  again — that  is 
to  say,  if  the  grass,  small  bushes  (sprouts 
I  of  stumps)  and  weeds  should  spring  up  in 
the  course  of  the  rainy  season,  the  amount 
of  tliree   to    four   hundred   dollars  would 
clear  that  away,  and  the  progress  of  time 
would  lessen  the  expense,  as  the  passing 
to  and  fro  of  animals  and  wagons  would 
destroy  much  vegetation. 

As  it  relates  to  coffee,  1  am  unable  to 
judge  as  yet  fully,  but  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  few  plants  I  have  set  out  in  our 
garden,  I  should  conclude  that  cofiee  will 
do  well  here;  for  there  are  many  forest 
trees  that  should  be  classed  with  that  genus 
that  thrive  well;  still  I  am  not  well  enough 
acquainted  with  botanical  science  to  come 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on  this  sub- 
ject. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  every  thing 
we  have  sowed  or  planted  grows  finely, 
and  creates  a  wonder  in  the  eyes  of  the 
beholder.  I  have  already  spoken  of  corn, 
and  will  just  add  that  such  is  the  flattering 
prospects  of  that  article  that  we  have  con- 
cluded to  put  in  a  respectable  crop.  We 
have  introduced  seed,  but  none  much  bet- 
ter than  we  find  in  the  country;  as  most  of 
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low: — 

1st,  Missions;  2J,  Interior  Settle- 
ments; 3d,  Ajrriciilture;  4tli,  Commerce; 
5tli,  Roads;  Gth,  Slave  Trade. 


onr  seed  was  from  the  north,  whereas  some  j|  know  how  lliese  mites  are  disbursed  ?  Is 
from  the  soutli  doubtless  would  be  found  I  the  question  out  of  place  to  inquire  if  Af- 
better  adapted  to  this  climate.  |  rica  is  yet   to  be  the  pretext  for  ease  and 

I  will   now  proceed   to   oiler  some  few  i|  luxury  ?  is  it  a  fact  that  one  mission  board 
remarks  upon  the  different  topics  that  fol-  i,  alone  has  some  twenty-two  or  three  men, 

or  more,  and  not  one  of  that  number  is 
beyond  two  days'  walk  from  a  civilized 
settlement?  Whereas  if  they  were  some 
I  three  or  four  or  five  days  interior,  they 
As  reiijards  the  first,  I  am  happy  to  re-  |j  would  be  beyond  many  bad  influences,  for 
mark,  that  Africa  presents  to  the  Christian  j  they  would  be  situated  among  what  may 
Church  a  vast  field  for  mission  evterprise,  be  termed  the  primitive  inhabitants,  simple 
and  the  operation  must  be  associated  with  ;  and  kind,  unused  to  many  vices  too  well 
the  idea  of  hardships,  privations,  hazards,  1|  known  among  those  on  the  coast — and  they 
dangers  and  perils,  with  a  fixed  deiermi- :  would  be  more  central;  thus  the  rays  of 
nation  to  meet  all  and  brave  them  as  sworn  j  li^ht  would  expand  either  way:  they  would 
soldiers  of  the  Cross,  with  a  glorious  view  |  be  more  disposed  to  industry.  The  Libe- 
of  certain   \ictory;  notwithstanding   you  i,  rian   mission    cottage  or  dwelling  is  now 


may  be  as  but  a  link  in  the  chain  of  Pro-  j 
vidence  to  bring  about  the  predicted  event, 
that  Ethiopia  shall  stretch  forth  her  hands 
to  God.     You   may  fall  in   the  field,  but 
you   have  the  shield  of  faith  by  your  side; 


too  much  the  nursery  of  idleness;  notwith- 
standing they  will  give  a  flourishing  report, 
but  in  many  cases  I  am  apprehensive  that 
it  is  a  report  like  a  shell  witiiout  a  kernel. 
By  their  being  interior,  they  would  exert 


you  die  without  the  prospect  or  sight,  but  '1  an  influence  against  the  war-like  disposi- 
the  great  transaction  is  in  view,  hung  up  ''\  tion  of  the  sea-coast  tribes:  thus  a  great 
on  the  promises  of  God — facts  suflicient  to  i  saving  to  government;  and  in  the  second 
support  the  feeblest  of  God's  children  in  \\  place,  they  would  aid  the  commercial  in- 


the  great  conflict  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness. Therefore  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  various  mission  boards  in  the  Union 
do  not  send  their  laborers  out  into  the 
highways  and  hedges,  and  call  and  invite 
th  J  lost  of  Israel.     How  is  it  that  so  much 


terest  of  their  fellow-citizens.  [There  is, 
at  least,  implied  here  a  censure  which 
we  trust  is  not  deserved.  It  must  be  set 
down  to  the  writer's  zeal  for  missions  to 
the  interior.]  If  they  were  interior, 
the  native  would  be  instructed  as  to  the 
]s  given  for  the  poor  African,  and  so  few  i  fact  that  we  are  one  people,  and  his  mind 
of  the  poor  Africans  get  it  directly;  and  i   would  begin  to  expand  rapidly  at  the  sight 


the   number  that  get  it  indirectly,  is  too  | 


of  a  living  proof  of  his  own  capability,     li' 


small   to  justify    the   present   position   of ,' they  were  interior,   they  would   be  acting 


thihgSj  and  allows  the  almost  inactive  life 
of  some  of  these  men  justifiable,  in  view 
of  the  vast  hordes  of  ignorant  native  in- 
habitants whose  condition  calls  loudly  for 
the  bread  of  life.  I  inquire  again,  how  it 
is  possible  tliat  they  can  solicit  donations 
on  the  plea  of  the  native  Africans,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  African  never  hears  or 
sees  him  or  them  who  should  be  sent  by 
these  means.  Again,  sir,  has  not  the  time 
come   when   the  christian    world   should 


in  obedience  to  the  great  commission:  Go 
and  preach  my  Gospel  to  every  creature; 
which  has  the  same  force  and  meaning;; 
now  that  it  had  the  day  it  fell  from  the  lips 
of  the  Son  of  God;  and  the  like  condition 
of  men  make  it  as  irhperative  a  duty  now 
as  then;  and  His  promise  that  he  will  be 
with  them  unto  the  end  is  yet  good — 
I.GIory  be  to  God — and  his  spirit  will  ac- 
company their  labors  as  much  now  as 
then,  and  they   will  have   the  aid  of  his 
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gnice  now  !is  then;  and  it  requires  the 
same  kind  of  apostolic  zeal  now  as  then — 
particularly  for  Africa — the  want  of  which 
may  be  a  reason  that  no  more  is  accom- 
plished for  this  land  of  death-like  shadows 
by  the  professed  disciples  of  Jesus,  Dear 
Sir,  you  may  begin  to  conceive  a  notion 
tliat  I  wish  to  find  fault  with  my  brethren 
in  the  ministry  in  Liberia;  but,  sir,  not 
so;  yet  1  would  have  them  to  arise  in  one 
unbroken  phalanx,  and  possess  the  land; 


demonstration  of  the  fact  that  God  designs 
to  dwell  in  this  land  of  death.  Sir,  thia 
can  be  done,  but  it  requires  faith  and 
works  to  go  hand  in  hand;  judiciously 
uni'.ed  it  will  be  accomplished.  Therefore, 
in  the  first  place,  let  a  few  select  men  ouiie 
interior — say  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  miles — begin  the  foundation  in 
some  choice  location,  in  the  long-standing 
undisturbed  forest,  where  of  course  they 
can  have  every  advantage  of  a   choice   in 


It  can  be  done; — let  us  have  the  men  and  ;[  timber,  &c.,  having  regard  to  good  water 


a  little  means,  and  Africa  shall  be  beset  on 
every  side  with  heralds  of  the  Cross;  but 
they  must  be  men  fully  devoted  to  the 
cause,  fully  consecrated  to  the  work;  men 
like  some  of  the  modern  worthies  that  liave 
passed  to  their  reward  above,  from  India 
and  Greenland,  or  the  Isles  of  thd  sea. 
Sir,  there  can  at  this  instant  be  found 
thousands  of  mission  stations,  and  they 
can  be  occupied  on  the  sime  self-sacrificing 
principle  of  our  mission  liere:  and  who 
cannot  at  once  discover  the  important  re- 
sult? The  set  time  to  favor  the  interior  of 
Liberia  with  missions  has  come;  the  peo- 
ple are  calling  for  the  man  of  God;  their 
arms  are  extended  to  receive  their  brother. 
The  call  is  universal;  and  will  not  the 
church  heed  the  sign  .> 


privileges— not  to  say  good  water,  for  there 
is  none  other  in  the  interior  that  I  have  met 
with.  Let  them  put  up  a  block  house  of 
good  dimensions,  for  the  tolerable  accom- 
modation of  the  first  band  of  men,  who  of 
course  would  resfde  in  it  until  they  get  up 
their  own  dwellings,  into  which  they  would 
go,  making  room  for  a  reinforcement;  and 
so  on,  company  after  company,  until  the 
settlement  assumed  the  aspect  of  an  inte- 
rior town.  Let  the  settlement  be  laid  out 
so  as  to  allow  each  person — head  of  a 
family — a  town  lot  of  one  acre,  (for  less 
would  cripple  their  operations,  as  it  would 
require  all  of  that  much  land  to  afford  the 
proper  aid  to  a  settler,  so  that  he  would 
not  be  obliged  to  go  a  great  distance  for 
land  to  cultivate,  by  which  means  of  course 


In  the  second  place,  relating  to  Interior  'i  the  jilace  must  be  weakened  if  they  scat- 
Settlements,  I  would  urge  almost  the  same  jl  tered.)  Let  the  streets  be  shaded  with 
reasons  as  those  for  missions,  with  the  H  ornamental  and  fruit  trees;  enclose  the  lots 
addition,  that  it  will  be  a  powerful  preven-  with  growing  fences;  reserving  the  lota  for 
tive  against  our  people   running   into   ex-     vegetables  for  table  use,  it  being  a  great 


tremes  of  idleness,  vice,  and  perhaps  crime 
in  the  long  run.     Every  settlement  could 


saving  to  the  owner.     The  town  to  be  of 
that  size  to  give   it  the  apppearance  of  .a 


be  the  place  for  a  mission  station  or  sta-  ,1  city  in  the  process  of  time;  for  it  will  be 
tions: — and  by  the  bye,  the  settlement  a  place  of  common  resort  for  many  of  our 
could  be  a  large  mission  operation,  on  a  ;,  people  on  the  coast  who  are  now  in  a  des- 
self-supporting  principle:— in  the  settle- j|  titute  condition:  it  will  create  the  necessity 
ment  tlie  shuttle  could  be  worked,  and  the  ,  of  a  good  road,  and  be  an  infiuence  tu  keep 
anvil  made  to  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  \  the  road  open,  as  it  will  of  course  be  a 
African  vales,  the  furnace  compel  the  place  of  much  commerce.  The  residence 
mountains  and  hills  to  disgorge  their  rich  H  will  be  in  the  region  of  the  long-horned 
treasures  of  everlasting  deposit;  —  the  bullock  and  horse,  so  that  they  would  of 
churches  send  up  their  spires  amidst  course  procure  them  as  soon  as  practicable, 
the  towering  forest  in  bold  relief,  and  in  ^  and   subject   them    to    dral't.     The  native 
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population  would  have  multiplied  demon- 
strations of  the  feasibility  and  blessings  of 
civilized  life: — thus  life  and  light  would 
spread,  from  such  d  rentre,  with  such 
power  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  with- 
stand; their  heathen  rites  and  practices 
would  give  way,  and  improved  habits  take 
their  place; — and  who  cannot  see  the  sav- 
age converted  into  a  man  of  reason  and 
justice.  But,  sir,  do  not  forget  that  the 
founders  should  be,  if  possible,  praying 
men — men  who  fear  God,  who  fee!  bound 
to  do  justice  to  their  fellow  men  irrespec- 
tive of  his  condition  or  character.  A  city 
or  town  that  distance  interior  would  be  in 
one  of  the  most  healthy  locations  in  the 
world;  and  therefore  there  is  every  thing 
to  promise  success. 

In  the  third  place,  I  would  remark,  that 
the  agricultural  interest  of  the  Republic 
would  be  enhanced  by  interior  operations: 
for,  in  the  first  place,  the  resident  is  beyond 
the  inducements  to  enter  into  trade,  as  en- 
couraged on  the  coast;  for  every  intelligent 
mind  can  see  thut  it  will  require  an  outlay 
beyond  the  ability  of  ordinary  individuals, 
and  that  very  fact  will  secure  that  brancli 
to  a  few  who  may  be  capable  to  prosecute 
it  with  vigor — a  condition  of  things  that 
should  characterize  every  prosperous  com- 
munity. In  the  second  place,  they  would 
be  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  the 
cotton-plant  grows  most  luxuriantly  and 
assumes  the  ciraracter  of  a  good  sized  tree, 
producing  the  best  staple  in  the  world: — 
and  who  does  not  know  that  Liberia  must 
be  a  manufaciuring  country  before  she  can 
be  out  of  the  bounds  of  imposition;  and 
the  whole  world  may  send  their  surplus 
cloth  goods  to  Africa  for  many  years  yet, 
and  still  the  cry  will  be,  not  enough. 
Agriculture,  as  conducted  in  Liberia  at 
this  period,  taxes  the  energy  of  but  a  few; 
whereas,  to  be  profitable  every  thing  should 
be  cultivated  that  will  add  to  the  comfort 
of  a  people — and  for  two  important  reasons 
for  Liberia:  and  that  is,  first,  it  will  save  a 
very  heavy  outlay  for  foreign  articles  an- 

2 


nually;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  will  af- 
ford the  means  of  public  improvement. 
Whereas,  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  an 
inducement  to  indulgence,  and  in  process 
of  time  perhaps  to  crime;  and  nothing 
will,  in  my  humble  opinion,  so  soon  and 
so  effectively  revolutionize  the  present  con-  . 
dition  of  things  in  Liberia  as  the  pursuit 
of  agriculture  in  the  interior.  These  ele- 
vated, healthy,  cool,  and  salubrious  re- 
gions are  well-adapted,  very  likely,  for  the 
introduction  of  a  large  variety  of  grains, 
vegetables  and  fruits:  for  it  is  admitted 
that  Africa  is  one  of  the  garden  spots  of 
the  world;  and  that  every  thing  can  be 
procured  from  the  soil,  that  a  reasonable 
body  can  want  in  this  climate,  is  beyond 
dispute,  and  that  too  in  superabundance. 

In  the  fourth  place,  I  would  remark,  that 
the  commercial  interest  of  Liberia  is  in  a 
precarious  state,  and  the  causes  of  the 
present  condition  of  things  have  indirectly 
been  mentioned  in  one  or  two  places  in 
this  communication;  but  here  I  will  notice 
them  more  particularly.  You  must  be 
aware,  sir,  that  our  citizens  are  too  gener- 
ally disposed  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
that,  too,  to  the  almost  total  neglect  of  the 
soil;  thus  their  dependence  has  been  on 
foreign  enterpnze,  which  of  course  has 
had  its  fluctuations,  both  as  it  regards 
missions  and  commerce,  and  many  of  our 
people  have  been  schooled  so  as  to  pay 
homage  to  the  fountain,  while  they  have 
in  heart  become  considerably  detached  from 
their  own  country;  and  the  consequence  is 
that  many  good  meaning  men  have  be- 
come effeminate  and  weak  about  home  in- 
terests and  welfare;  and  this  kind  of  in-' 
fluence  is  becoming  the  mould  in  which  a 
young  Liberian  mind  is  impressed,  and  the 
result  will  be  of  course  foreigners  in  senti- 
ment (in  a  greater  or  less  degree)  in  and 
among  the  body  of  our  citizens.  And  do 
you  inquire  the  reason  that  the  imprint  is 
so  easily  made  ?  I  answer,  that  the  young 
have  had  so  little  to  inspire  their  hopes,  ' 
but  left  dependent  upon   a   barter  trade, ' 
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they  want  means  of  beginiiinir  business, 
and  little  is  accomplished  by  our  best  young 
men;  which  adds  another  regretted  result, 
viz:  the  waning  of  our  commercial  inter- 
est in  the  estimation  of  our  foreign  friends; 
and  this  is  about  tlie  state  of  things  as  it 
relates  to  commerie  in  the  Rcjiublic,  and 
the  suffering  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
time  ihis  stiUe  of  things  is  continued;  un- 
less we  go  into  the  soil  for  relief,  or  jnto 
the  interior  to  recover  from  the  powerful 
back-set  in  commerce  And  shall  I  say 
top  much  if  I  add  the  remark,  that  the 
Colonization  Society  has  it  in  her  power  to 
apply  a  remedy,  a.  conclusion  to  which  I 
ariive  from  the  numerous  facts,  which 
show  my  opinion  is  not  unfounded,  and 
the  prosperity  of  Liberia  must  for  years 
to  come  rely  mainly  upon  emigration,  and 
directed  to  the  interior,  where  necessity 
will  act  as  the  mothei"  of  invention,  indeed, 
and  ihey  w;!!  be  out  of  the  influence  of 
foreign  competition,  which  is  now  creating 
distress  on  the  sea-coast,  sim[)ly  because 
our  citizens  will  not  bejjin  to  produce  for 
themselves  in  some.instances,  and  in  others 
they  are  unable  to  meet  the  demands  made 
on  them. 

Tlius  we  may  see  the  great  importance 
of  a  road  interior  for  the  purpose  of  speedy 
transportation;  and  in  the  first  place,  let 
the  present  foot-path  be  selected,  and  run 
the  road  with  it,  making  a  cutting  and 
clearing  of  about  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  wide, 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  various,  head 
men  on  the  road  through  w'lose  dominions 
it  would  run,  can  be  secured  by  estalilish- 
ing  a  faiuily  at  the  head  men's  towns,  and 
at  the  same  place  put  a  trading-house,  to 
monopolize  tha  trade  of  the  country,  which 
of  course  will  aid  in  defraying  expenses,  if 
not  wholly  supporting  the  system;  and  in 
case  of  emigrants,  each  station  will  be  a 
re8ting-[)l  ice,  as  alsn  a  lodging  accommo- 
dation: as  doubtless  you  would  erect  a 
comfortable  dwelling  at  each  depot,  and 
furnish  each  depot  with  an  ox  or  horse 
tt»m,  th»tlu^a°;«  might  be  pas^sed  through 


the  line  v/ith  speed,  and  that,  too,  on  the 
stage  route  plan;  or,  to  speak  more  |iUiin- 
ly,  have  a  fresh  te:mi  every  day:  theref  "re 
of  course  a  deal  of  labor  could  be  performed 
in  a  short  time  Let  every  station  be  a 
mission  residence;  let  ynur  men  cidiivate 
the  soil,  and  let  ihem  do  all  the  good  they 
can  for  thewelfare  of  the  heathen,  and  then 
Ihey  will  secure  the  good  w'lW  of  ihe  n  aive 
inhabitants — secure  peace  to  the  surround- 
ing country,  give  life  to  agriculture  (as 
you  will  require  a  large  quaDtity  of  nee,) 
as  also  advance  commerce.  And  why  nr>t 
each  place,  so  begun,  be  the  beginning  of  a 
flourishing  settlement  ?  1  wish  to  inquire, 
if  it  is  not  possible  to  mslce  a  selection  of  a 
number  of  about  tv/enty-Rve  or  thirty  men 
with  families,  to  ergage  expressly  in  this 
work,  with  and  under  a  judicious  leader, 
giving  thern  an  interest  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  at  a  small  salary  a  year,  and  per 
centage  on  trade,  perhafis:  find  them  in 
food  and  clothing;  let  them  be  furnished 
with  implements  and  tools  of  every  kind, 
for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  work; 
and  if  ihey  are  distributed  along  the  line 
for  the  term  of  service,  and  v/ish  to  go  to 
the  interior  setilernent,  let  others  take  their 
places.  Thus  keep  up  a  line  of  operations 
for  a  few  ytars,  and  the  Society  will  bei;in 
to  make  Africa  aid  in  ihe  removal  of  her 
own  children,  (for  the  v/ork  is  great,)  and 
if  tlip  Society  should  adopt  such  a  plan,  it 
would  be  well  to  luive  ihe  com.iany  of  men 
cbariered,  with  exclos've  privileiies,  with 
a  capital  of  fiWy  or  a  hundred  th  'U^and 
dollars,  which  capitd  may  very  soon  ap- 
pear in  good  dw"ellings  and  iaijirovenients 
at  each  station,  upon  which  a  pi'oper  esii- 
mate  should  be  put.  The  character  of  the 
Society  would  assume  a  dillereut  Lispect  to 
the  world,  and  commence  a  new  era  in  its 
history;  and  this  large  amount  can  be  se- 
cured in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  if 
the  proper  ki{id  of  men  can  be  employed: 
and  who  catumt  see  but  tJiat  it  must  add  to 
the  strength  of  the  Society,  and  also  do  for 
Liberia  what  she  perhaps  feels  too  weak 
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to  do  for  Iierstlf,  yet  if  the  example  is  once  m  worlf.  Our  colored  brethren  can  do  much 
set  she  will  soon  f  iliow — f"r  Lil>eria's  for  us  if  thev  M'oiild,  for  they  need  not 
hone  is  interior  ami  in  tite  soil  j  confine  themselves  to  new  articles  alone, a« 


In    the  .sixtii,  and  last  consideration,  I 
\vill  i-eamrk,  /hat  the  supply  of  victims  for 


anything  is  passable  out  here;  and  they 
should    be  interested;    and    the   little  that 


the  slave  trade  3;oes  from  the  interior,  and  i'  might  be  given  by  young  men  and  women 
every  person  must  see  th.at  if  any  influerice  :  at  service,  would  not  be  fell  by  them,  while 
can  be  exerted  to  check  it  on  the  spot,  that  it  would  swell  to  a  large  bulk,  and  accom- 
it  will  do  be 4:  and  I  know  of  no  step  to  '  plisli  niucli  t\>r  Africa.  Those  in  employ 
be  taken  so  efiectual  as  to  substitute  legiti-  I  would  give  their  many  articles  which  they 
mate  commerce  for  the  dreadful  traffic.     *  i   may  consider  useless,  but  which  will  per- 

*  *  Civilized  settlements  in  (he  inte-  ]  form  a  good  act  at  our  place,  for  with  us 
rior  will  have  a  lasting  influence  on  the  \  gold  and  silver  are  of  no  value  until  taken 
trade  towards  checking  it;  and  I  wf  uld,  for  '  to  the  coast  again.  Thus  may  I  not  hope 
that  one  tiling  ahme,  be  willing  to  spend  ;  for  your  iniUience  to  begin  a  little  society 
my  days  (if  I  had  a  hundred  lives)  in  the  of  choice  men  among  our  people  in  Wash- 
interior  of  Africa,  for  it  is  the  very  w<n-k  i,  ington,  for  the  aid  of  this  interior  work; 
that  calls  forth  all  ihe  tender  sympathies  of  i'  as  the  business  of  missions  here  can  only 
humanity.  On  its  accoutit  I  have  lost  i;  be  prosecuted  by  men  whose  constitutions 
sweat  and  blood,  and  now  shall  my  prayers  j!  are  adapted  to  the  climate.  A  country 
constantly  asce^'id  the  skies.  |i  without  'he  christian   religion   interwoven 

I  have  sketched  olF  something  which  I  ij  intJ    all    its 
•am  fearful  will  give  you  no  adequate  idea  |!  ground, 
of  what  you  seek  afier,  and  if  it  does  not,  |j      And  now,  dear  sir,  I  do  not  know  that  I 


pursuits,    IS    on    precarious 


please  to  be  plain,  and  let  me  know,  and  1 
■will  renew  the  eflbit  in  future.     #    *     # 

I  have  informed   the  head-men   of  my 
pur|)ose  of  wilting  to  you,  and  recjuested 


can  add  more  of  the  like  rambling  stuff; 
ihus  I  close  with  a  prayer,  and  hope  that 
a  thought,  an  idea,  or  conception,  may  be 
the  result  of  the  peruspl  of  thfse  sheets; 


litem   to  do  the  same,  for  missionaries  and  h  and   that  you  will   make   due  allowances, 
people  to  make  a  tour  to  their  place;  and  1  ji  pardon  all  mistakes,  and  feel  free  to  give 
feel  confident  to  recommend  those  whose  ||  me  your  advice  and  good  counsel, 
names  ore  attached  to    the   document,  as  |      I  therefore  subscribe  myself  your  humble 


possessing  situations  or  locations  suitable 
for  settlements;  and  do  hope  chat  the  step 
taken  by  them  will  aid  the  cause,  as  the 
Society  must  see  the  disposition  of  the 
aborigine.-  to  welcome  their  brethren  home 
again.  I  will  drop  the  hint  that  a  piece  of 
tobacco,  or  beads,  or  brass  nails,  or  any 
kind  of  crockery  ware,  iron  pois,  tinware, 
second  hand  clothing,  or  chea  >  cloth,  will 
be  an  acceptable  offering  to  our  mission  m 
aid  of  the  work  of  God;  for  at  this  time, 
we  are  unable  to  maintain  any  children  for 
schoolioiT  on  acount  of  v,-aiit  of  means, 
which  will  take  much  less,  however,  than 
nearer  the  coast — a  circumstance  worthy 


and  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  L.  Seymour, 
Svpei-'t  of  the  Interior  JMission. 
I  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley. 

P.  S. — I  herewith  enclose  the  petition  of 
the  head  men  as  mentioned  above. 


Camwood  Forest,  Pessat  Countrt, 
JIugust  VSth,  1857. 
Denr  Sir: — Hearing  of  your  kind  w.shes 
and  desires  for  our  much  injured  country, 
and  your  expectations  to  send  some  good 
Americans  among  us  to  reside,  we  felt  it 
but   duty    to   .say,  that  we  shall  hail  the 


event  with  j   y    and  gladness;  for  we  are 
consideration  as  an  argument  for  interior  ll  desiii-ute,  and  it  appears  tkal  no  mm  has 
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regard  for  us  except  a  good  man  now  re- 
siding among  our  Pessay  hretlnen,  wlio 
let!  blessed  by  his  presence,  and  he  is  a 
blessing  to  tiiem.  \Ve,  ynur  liumble  ser- 
vants, thinJi  and  feel  that  a  similar  person 
among  us  will  be  a  blessing  to  us  also. 
We,  your  humble  servants,  are  willing  lo 
do  all  we  can  to  aid  in  the  matter,  to  the 
full  extent  of  our  ability.  We  have  good 
land,  Vv-jth  good  timber  and  water,  and 
rock  for  buildings  for  Americans;  and  we 
are  willing  tp  give  a  tract  of  land  for  an 
American  settlement,  and  aid  in  gettmg  the 
people  out,  and  have  our  people  raise  rice, 
corn  and  cassada,  th;it  they  may  purcliase 
produce  cheap.  As  for  wood,  bullocks, 
sheep,  g<at.s,  and  fowls,  v/e  will  try  and 
put  them  in  the  way  to  be  supplied.  We 
M-ant  Americans  with  us  to  learn  us  and 
our  people  in  arts  and  sciences  and  letters, 
and  above  all,  the  Christian  religion. — 
Therefore  we  hope  you  will  take  our  case 
into  consideration,  and  give  us  a  favorable 
answer;  as  prays  your  humble  and  obe 
dient  servants,  the  undersigned. 

his 
Barber  X  Tree, 

mark . 

his 
Kapawgoodv       X 
maik. 

Darply  Pessay  King. 


P.  S. — The  above  names  are  men  of  re- 
liable character,  as  far  as  I  have  known 
them,  and  have  had  many  transactions 
with  them,  and  I  know  that  they  are  able 
to  perform  what  they  promise,  and  have 
confidence  that  they  will  perform  what  they 
have  promised.  Their  locations  are  so 
similar  to  what  1  have  described,  that  you 
m^*y  be  satisfied  without  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject;  they  each  have  people 
enough  to  move  out  a  small  emigration, 
with  all  their  baggage,  at  once;  and  they 
reside  three  days  and  three  days  and  a 
half  from  the  coast;  and  all  are  Bassa  men, 
except  King  Darply,  with  whom  I  reside. 
By  reference  to  the  map,  you  will  see  their 
places  marked  with  a  cross;  and  1  do 
hope  that  if  the  Si  ciety  can  give  a  favor- 
able notice  that  they  will  do  so.  You  shall 
have  the  little  influence  i  can  exert. 

Believe  me  your  liumble  servant, 

G.  L.  S. 

N.  B. — I  have  inquired  of  Kapawgoody, 
and  he  informs  tJiat  he  is  ready  to  erect 
six  good  comfortable  country-constructed 
houses,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  small 
company  of  emigrants,  if  he  is  favored 
with  very  little  aid,  say  about  ten  or 
twelve  dollars  each.  Of  course  theywould 
require  doors  and  windows)  which  would 
have  to  be  furnished  by  Liberian  labor, 
but  the  bulk  he  will  do. 


[Continued  from  page  365— Vol.  XXXIII.] 
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r.  Y    DR.    JAMES    HALL. 
VOLUNTEERS  FOR  THE  NEW  SETTLEMENT ARRIVAL  AT  MONROVIA. 

As  said  in  our  last,  we  left  Cape  condition  of  going  to  Liberia,  and 
Mount  on  the  evening  of  ihe  !22d  tiiey  embarked  not  with  the  view  of 
January;  v»  e  left  there  some  eigiity  [)ermauent  settlement,  but  to  gain 
of  our  two  hundred  emigrants,  and  their  freedom,  and  determined  on 
there  also  we  left  the  hearts  of  some  remaining  on  board  the  ship,  niid 
eighty  more — for  never  were  any  j  returning  to  the  United  States.  But 
poor  wanderers  for  a  homo  more  when  they  had  spent  a  few  hours 
fascinated  with  a  (dace,  than  were  on  shore,  they  clianged  their  minds 
our  emigrants  with  Cape  Mount,  and  decided  on  permanent  seitle- 
Of  those  whom  we  did  leave  there,  j;  ment.  We  fouud  it  very  difJicult  to 
several    had    been    manumitted    on  ij  persuade  many   who  were  destined 
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for  Monrovia  to  remain  on  board  till 
we  reaclifd  that  place,  e^o  mucli 
were  they  charmed  with  Roberts- 
imit  and  ihe  siirrouiidin<r  couirtry. 
Thi.s  was  partictihiriy  the  case  wiih 
those  intended  fur  the  interior  set- 
tlement, of  wliicli  it  will  bie  neces- 
sary lo  speak,  as  that  formed  one  of 
the  main  features  of  the  voyage. 

Those  fatniliar  with  the  operations 
of  the  Cojotiization   Society  for  the 
])ast  two  years,  will  remember,  that 
an  interior  seitlement  had  been  de- 
<ii<ie<i  npon,    to  (est  its  salubrity  in 
c.oiitpHrison  with    that  of  the  coist 
towns.     The  R.  V.  Mr.  Seys,  so  well 
known,  from    his    long    cf)niiexion 
with    the    African    Missionary    and 
Colonizaii'ii'  Societies,  was  appoinl- 
ed  by  ihe  Bonrd  of  Directors  lo  visit 
Lil)eria,   and    select    some    snital)le 
piiiiit  in  the  interior,    wiihin  the  in 
fliiencp  of  Its  governiiietit,  and  pre- 
pare   ior    ihe    accommodalion   of  a 
certain     number     of    unacclimated 
emigrants.       He     left    the     U    ited 
Slates    in    May,   in    the  ship  Elvira 
Owen,  and  ii  was  expected  thai  he 
wonid  be  ready  lo  receive  emigrants 
at  the  point  selected,  by  the  arrival 
of  our    expedition.     Afier    leaving 
port,   among  sundry  resctiiitions  ot 
the    Executive    Coniniittee    of  the 
American      Colonization     Society, 
transmitted    to    us,   we    found    one, 
authorizin(r  us  to  select   a   certain 
number    of   suital)le    persons    from 
anionor  the  emi<>;rants  for  tne   new 
settlement.     Tliis  was  very  good,  so 
iar   as    the   authority  went,  but   the 
time   had   gone   by,  in  wh.ich  ihese 
people  were  to  be  select td  from  or 
penned   up,  or  disposed   (d  in   any 
way.     They  had  all  been  told  that, 
when  once  in   Liberia    they   would 
be  free,  and  iheir  first  idea   of  free- 
doni  seemed  to  be,  to  go  just  where 
they   pleased — ;ind    a    very    natural 
idea  too.      With  ilie  view   of  carry- 
ing out   the   wishes  of  the  Society, 
we  made  it  our  business  to  study 


the  peo|>le   on   board,  their  charac- 
j  lers,  capacities,  habits,  hopes,  asso- 
1  ciations,  &c.      We   found    most   of 
them  with  larire  family  connexions, 
at  lea^t  the  l>etier  part,  those  whoni 
j  we   might    hope   to  persuade   lo   a 
I  uood  thing,  or  who  were  fitted   to 
'  form  the  nnoleiis  of  an  isolated  set- 
:  llemeut.     And   for  a  time,  we  had 
j  little  hope  of  l)eing  able  to  separate 
\  (litTerent  members  of  any  family,  par- 
ticularly to  remove  from  it  the  young 
and  healthy  males,  who  alone  would 
answer  the  purpose.     Foriunately, 
Mr.    Rives   of  Albemarle    County, 
Va.,  Iiad  given  two  of  the  principal 
men   of  the  family  from   his  neigh- 
borhood, letters  of  introduction    to 
jus;    wiihout   this,    ni'St    likely,    we 
should    have  failed  in  inducing  any 
sufficient  nomber    of  suitable   per- 
sons  to    engage    in  the  desired  en- 
teri)rize.     As  it  was,  we  gained  the 
conti("ence  of  these  men,  Donghlass 
and  Walker,  who  might  be   termed 
the  heads  of  this  family.     Doughlass 
had  for  years  acted  as  the  overseer, 
ageni,  and  in  fact   general  advi>ing 
friend  of  his  master,  and  was  a  man 
of  no  common  order:  unlortunate- 
Iv,  however,  without  even  the  rudi- 
ments  of   education.     After    many 
and  earnest  consultations, Doughlass 
agreed  to  ijo  if  it  vvf)uld  be  safe  for 
his  wife  and  children,  and  if  another 
woman  could  also  be  induced  to  jjo 
wilh    her.      VVaiker  consented   that 
lus  boys  and  ottiers  of  their  associ- 
ates, over  whom    he    had    great   in- 
fluence,  should  go,  Doughlass  being 
l^  ader.     Another  man  of  the  same 
family,    Barrett,    concluded    to    go 
wilh  his  wife  and  two  children   also 
a  very  gentlemanly   and    pious   old 
man  by  ihe  name  of  Garner.     But 
It  was  not  until  the    morning  after 
;  we  left  Cape  Mount  that  the   busi- 
{l  ness  was  concluded   and   the   party 
wi'linu  to  give   in  their  names  and 
bind    tlu  mselves    to    ihe     coutr.ict. 
j;  The  conviction  that  all  Mas  fair  and 
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Irtie  in  the  Sociotj's  dealings  with  i  ance  of  a  crown  or  elevated  walled 
them,  was  only  pr  duct  d  l>y  a  visit  icity.  Froiitin'^  on  the  harbor  or 
to  Cape  Mount,  and  wi'nes^inif  how  I  roadstead,  vve>ierly,  it  is  bald  and 
the  people-  were  taken  care  of'.  The  ij  abrii))i,  the  highest  part  elevated 
setilinir  of  ihip  business  was  a  ijreai  some  three  or  four  hundred  foet 
reliet  to  us:  its  failure  would  have  ,  frou)  the  water;  allhouidi  rocky  froru 
involved  ifre;ii  useless  expenditure  ij  the  base,  it  is  yet  covered  with 
and  disappointed  the  anxious  wishes  i  heavy  forest  timber,  intervvov<^T!  with 
and  expectations  of  niajiy  friends.  thick  underurovvili  and  creepirig 
This  niaiter  off  our  minds,  and  ;  parasites.  Tiie  Cape  ilself  appears 
Cape  Mesurado  l)ut  a  few  hours  very  much  as  it  did  a  qujirferofa 
distant,  we  soon  became  absorbed  century  ajjo.  The  old  block  houses 
in  tile  past.  The  fir>t  voyage  we  i  of  Ashfuun  are  at  present  merely 
ever  made  to  Liberia  became  most  ji  supplied  by  a  poorlv  consirucled 
prominent  in  our  recollections.  It  iianihouse.  The  north  and  ea^Ierly 
was  iweniy-five  years  since,  in  the  sides  of  the  Cape  are  covered  wiih 
little  schooner  Urion,  with  a  small  the  town  of  AJonrovia,  much  of 
band  of  em  grants.  As  strange  a.->  which  can  be  seen  from  the  inner 
it  may  seem,  we  ihen  visited  Africa  anohoracre.  an<l  is  v.isdy  improved 
for  health.  We  had  been  for  vears  since  our  first  visit,  allhoujjh  it  seems 
an  invalid,  had  spent  two  seasons!  but  a  forest  town  as  yet,  owing  to 
in  the  West  Indies — had  come  to  the  many  fruit,  forest  and  shade 
the  conciu-ion  that  we  could  noi  trees  intermixed.  But  the  condi- 
live,  certainly  not  enjoy  life,  out  of  ion  of  ihings  in  the  harbor  or  road- 
ihe  tropics  ;  and  finding  no  place  !■  stead  presented  the  greate.-t  con- 
where  we  could  more  likely  be  use-  \\  trast.  Now,  there  lay  heie  some 
ful  than  in  Liberia,  determined  upon  i!  four  or  five  r»^gular  foreign  traders, 
making  that  our  home  for  a  sf  asoti,  making  this  iheir  main  port  of  busi- 
or,  as  we  then  thought,  for  life,  ness,  also  two  good-sized  merchant 
which  promised  not  to  he  of  long  ^  ves-els,  or  coasters,  under  the  Li- 
duration.  It  may  therefore  be  rea-  ||  berian  flag;  and  here,  too,  was  the 
sonably  supposed,  that  the  mere  j:  national  vessel  of  war,  or  Garda 
prosp'^ct  of  aghin  visiiiriir  this  scene  Costa,  the  Liirk.  In  the  river,  loo, 
of  our  early  or  long  [)ast  labors,  was  iay  several  sinrsU  Liberian  coasters. 
a  period  of  the  deepest  inlerest  to  On  coming  to  anchor  h«"re  in  1831, 
us,  that  it  stirred  us  up  from  the  we  found  cnU  tvvo  vessels,  liH.ii'dis- 
inmost:  but  we  will  not  semiment-  j  maniled,  apparently  deserted;  and 
alize.  We  must,  however,  boib  so  iliey  were — most  of  the  crews 
now  and  all  along,  spt^ak  of  Liberia,  [  h  iving  gone  to  that  country  whence 
of  men  and  ihings,  comparatively  ;  there  is  no  re  turn.  They  were  ves- 
haviiijf  loiitr  l)een  so  iniimalelv  con  I  sels  trading  up  the  rivers  Nunez 
necieii  with  it  and  iis  people,  that  i|  and  Porig>s,  and  only  came  down 
we  cauiKit  be  stipjiosed  to  speak  as  to  the  th'  n  new  American  Colony 
a  straiJi:er,  tf)  give  first  im|>ressi(>ns  for  medieai  aid  and  reliif  of  various 
of  any  ihing,  but  of  the  present  in  |1  kitids.  Ai  the  request  of  the  cap- 
com}>aris()ii  with  tlio  past.  The  '  tain  we  visited  one,  and  found  only 
view  of  Cape  iNJesurado,  from  wh;;t-  iliimself,  two  men  and  cabin  boy, 
ever  point  is  extremely  beat  tiful  l  a'ive,  and  they  in  a  stale  of  great 
and  imposing— from  some,  particu-  ;d(  bility  The  vessel  had  just  arriied 
'  Jarty  in  the  uioonliobt  and  a  few  in  port,  and  not  yet  leceived  assis- 
miles  disunt,  it  preaenls  the  appear-  |  tance  liom  fchore.     The  cabiu  buy 
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seemef]  to  be  snffering  mofit,  giving 
indication  ilmt  soiiiethnig  under  his 
body  caused  Itini  great  pain.  On 
lurnitig  iiini  <>yf;r,  we  fdnnd  tifju 
half  a  jjint  o!  black  afits,  with  which 
the  ship  was  Ulied,  enihfdded  in 
his  fle.-li,  on  which  ihey  were  fVe(i- 
inw.  A  more  s-hockino-  siuht  we 
never  witnessed,  and  ou!y  menii'in 
it  to  show  \vhat  ^ifican  traders  en- 
dured in  olden  lintes,  when  the  love 
of  gam  temjoteil  owners  to  send 
their  vessels  into  the  riverti.  We 
are  glad  to  say.  tiii>  trade  is  ;-.lino>t 
emirely  abandoned  now,  or  sriade 
less  hazardous  Isy  ihe  relief  readily 
obiained  from  Liberia.  We  rerneu!- 
ber,  too,  a  few  days  after  we  went 
on  shore,  seeing  a  ves  el  in  the 
oifing,  with  sail.s  flappitiy,  a;ui  a[)- 
parenlly  n"t  under  i-t' erage-wfsy. 
The  governor  dispatched  a  boat, 
and  found  her  to  be  a  Philadciphi  i 
brig,  undtr  coinniand  of  Captain 
Sh  irp.  He  had  lo.st  all  hi*  crew  in 
the  rivers,  and  attemp'ed  to  reach 
Monrovia  by  aid  of  Kroonien  alone. 
H'"  kept  up  till  wiiliin  sight  nf  the 
C  pe  and  then  dropped  at  the  helm. 
The  vessel  was  brought  into  pott, 
the  captain  saved,  and  a  new  crew 
shipped.  Such  were  some  of  the 
feaiures  of  the  legitimnte  African 
trade,  a  quarter  of  a  century  since. 
On  coming  to  anchf.'r  about  11 
o'clock  on  ihe  morning  of  the  23d 
Jjiiiuary,  we  so<>n  found  that  our 
arrival  had  beeti  long  anticipated, 
as  boats  from  the  ves^e!s  in  harbor 
and  from  siiore  at  once  centred 
upon  us  in  numiters,  among  which 
We  soon  noticed  two  bearing  in  i^- 
nia  f.f  oflice ;  one  ccitaintng  the 
bonrding  officer  from  the  custom- 
-house, and  ihe  other  an  <t(nc.ei  from 
the  Government  cuiterLHrU:  each 
MiountiniTJust  enough  ol  yellow  bui- 
ti.ns  and  lace  to  indicate  iheir  oifi- 
cial  capacity.  We  were  pleased  to 
note  the  etiquette  observed  by  the 
masters  of  the  other  boats ;    no  one 


presumed  to  mount  the  s'des  of  the 
snip  till  the  boardinyr  officer  had 
been  r*  c»  ive<l,  and  ihen  one,  who 
was  lookinj-fora  lung-al>senl  friend 
on  board,  was  ordered  peremptorily 
off,  ii!l  the-  oflicf  r  had  left  the  ship 
or  dispatched  tiie  mail  on  shore, 
that  being  one  of  their  custom-house 
regEtlations. 

But  little  time  was  lo«t  in  observ- 
ing officials,  or  even  in  receiving 
the  greetino-  of  friends.  It  was  Sat- 
urday  aOertioon,  and  wo  had  [(re- 
determined that  tiie  emigrants  should 
be  on  shore  before  Monday  tnorri- 
\\\\l,  bag  and  baggage.  We  had  ad- 
vised Mr.  Denni>,  the  agent  of  the 
Society,  by  note,  of  our  intent, 
while  running  in  for  the  anchorage 
and  received  an  answer  informing 
us  of  his  readiness  to  receive  lliem. 
Accordinijly,  as  soon  as  the  board- 
ing officer  u  a  ve  us  liberty  to  land, 
the  boats  were  all  maniied  by  the 
first  Kroomen  we  could  secure,  and 
under-way  for  the  shore,  wi  h  Afri- 
ca's returninor  children — and  happy, 
joyous  children  they  were  ;  tor  no 
one  ever  yet  left  the  side  of  a  ves- 
.*el  with  regret,  after  a  si.\  weeks* 
voyage.  The  captain  of  the  ship 
being  on  shore  to  undergo  the  reg- 
ular form  of  entry,  we  took  charge 
of  loading  the  boats  wiili  emigrants. 
It  seemed  like  old  times,  this  driving, 
scolding,  and  shouting  to  the  Kroo- 
men and  emigrants,  now  coaxing 
this  timid  female  over  the  vessel's 
Side,  now  slinging  down  that  urchin 
by  one  limb  to  its  expectant  parent, 
half  agonized  for  fear  it  will  f.'ill  in- 
to the  water.  j\ow  hallowing  to 
the  Kroomen  to  keep  the  boats 
clear  of  the  side,  now  pitchitig  sonie 
reliiciant  gnuky  into  the  boat,  who 
had  blocked  U|)  the  gangway  a  half 
hour  to  be  delivered  of  a  few  last 
words.  It  was  an  afternoon  of  hard 
work,  bustle  and  excitement ;  but 
by  sunset  the  coast  was  clear,  the 
emigrants    ashore    and    the  "bo^ts 
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hauled  up  on  the  beach  or  anclior- 
ed  in.!?i(ift  the  river;  and  the  fillil 
time  for  man}  a  long  day  and  even- 
ing, quiet  reigned  on  board  our 
fTood  ship:  the  ff'w  that  remained, 
destined  lor  the  interior  selllement, 
tired  of  the  noise  and  l)nstle,  soon 
disappeared  b(  low.  To  most  on 
board  it  was  an  evening  for  reflec- 
tion, and  the  night  one  of  repose — 
but  not  so  tlie  latter  to  us.  Al- 
though fatigued  \vith  the  bodily  la- 
bor of  the  day,  there  was  too  much 
of  mental  excitement,  from  causes 
many  and  various,  to  allow  of  the 
balmy  influences  of  sleep.  Inde- 
pendent of  unpleasant  tidings  which 
had  reached  us  of  the  war  at  Cape 
Palmas,  and  other  matters  of  the 
like  character,  the  first  night  under 
the  shadow  of  Cape  Mesurado,  after 
an  absence  of  fifteen  years,  could 
not  be  devoted  to  sleep.  The  mind 
had  a  long  range  of  time  to  traverse 
and  a  countless  multitude  of  events 
to  recall,  and  many  scenes  of  gene- 
ral and  personal  interest  to  live 
through  again,  during  the  early  hour.- 
of  the  night.  Towards  morning,  in 
a  kind  of  half  somnambulistic  slate, 
we  went  through  nearly  the  same 
process,  each  event  accorrfpanied 
with  many  fantastic  variations,  all 
no  doubt  greatly  condensed  in  time, 
although  it  seemed  ages  to  us. — 
With  these  imaginings  we  will  not 
trouble  our  readers ;  it  is  suiTicient 
to  say  that  we  woke  out  of  them  in 
a  violent  struggle  with  old  King 
Freeman  and  'V  ellow  Will,  demand- 
ing iheir  town  back  which  our  peo- 
ple had  burned  ;  Mr.  Seys  engaging 
in  the  scuffle  to  hold  on  to  his  new 
town  of  Careysburg.  However,  the 
morning  dawned  hazy  and  lazy,  as 
every  'hing  else  dawns  and  yawns 
of  a  SundHy  in  Africa.  For  the  first 
time  since  leaviii<i  America  we 
failed  of  punctuality  at  breakfast, 
and  were  rather  late  getting  on  shore, 
enduriiiij  as  compensation    a   long 


hot  row  at  the  hottest  pait  of  the 
day,  between  the  land  and  sea 
breezes.  As  said  above,  we  must, 
almost  of  necessity,  sp^ak  of  things 
comparatively — not  a  step  could  we 
take  in  all  our  visit  to  Liberia,  with- 
out being  reminded  how  this  was  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since.  This 
Sunday  we  were  at  liberty  to  go  on 
shore  and  wreet  our  friends.  The 
Sunday  which  fir'st  dawned  upon 
us  in  African  waters  twenty-five 
years  ago,  we  spent  in  that  road- 
stead, assistinor  one  of  our  emigrants 
ill  tendering  to  her  new  country  a 
pair  of  healthy  returning  Africans, 
and  attending  to  the  poor  ant-eaten 
boy  and  other  sufferers  on  board  the 
brig.  As  we  entered  the  river  on 
our  first  visit,  only  one  or  two  houses 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  appeared  in 
view — Ashmun's  old  fort  with  the 
three  "  Martello  towers"  crowned 
the  summit — not  a  shanty  under  the 
hill,  or  even  an  a[)ology  for  a  wharf 
to  land  on.  Now  the  hill-side  was 
adorned  with  many  dwellings  and 
stores,  some  very  imposing  :  the  old 
fort  had  given  way  to  the  Wesleyan 
High  School — and  the  water-side 
was  lined  with  wharves  and  ware- 
houses. We  were  greeted  on  land- 
ing by  our  old  friends,  the  Messrs. 
McGiils,  and  others,  and  conducted 
to  an  elegant  and  costly  mansion, 
the  residence  of  one  of  the  brothers. 
Alter  an  hour's  rest,  which  we  all 
really  needed  irom  the  long  pull 
through  the  bar,  the  hill  and  the 
sun,  we  put  forth  fur  church — "The 
Protestant  E|)isoopal  Church  of  Li- 
beria," we  presume,  at  any  rate  the 
edifice  was  Liberian  enough,  and 
ihe  service  Episcopal.  We  have 
an  impression  that  the  church  was 
of  stone,  very  roughly  built,  of  one 
story,  and  nothing  to  distinguish 
the  exterior  from  an  ordinary  dwell- 
ing. The  interior  consisted  of  one 
room,  not  exceeding  in  dimensions 
20  by  30  feet,  very  likely  not  that, 
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furnished  with  a  few  wooden  bench- 
es with  bfcks,  very  plain  but  com- 
fortable, presuming  each  one  to  be  i 
supplied    with   private    cushions. —  '| 
The  room  was  Episcopalixed   by  a 
wooden   screen,    behind   which  the 
pastor  could  do  whatever  is  usually 
done  in  church  veslrys.     The  offi- 
ciatinor    clergyman    was     the    Rev. 
Alexander  Crummell,   a   well   edu- 
cated gentlenian,   and  a  coal-black  '' 
man..   Our    Liberian    readers  must 
excuse  our  allusions  to  the  color  of 
the  skin,  which  we  shall  often  have  : 
occasion   to  do,  as  the  uniform  in-  ' 
ference   among   Americans  is,    that 
in  case  any  one  is  found  in  Liberia 
possessed  of  even  ordinary  intellec- 1; 
tual  powers,  he  must,   of  necessity, 
have  some  white  blood  in  liis  veins,  i 
Mr.  Crummell  read,   or  performed,  | 
or   conducted,   which   ever   may  be 
the  more  proper  term,  the  Episco- 
pal service  we//.      We/l  is  the  word, 
but  in  a  sense  admittinar  of  no  better' 
or  best.     His  sermon,  too,  was  one 
of  the  best  we  ever  heard,  and  de- 
livered, as  he  read  the  service,  well. 
The  number   in    church   was  26,  of 
whom  three  were  passengers  by  our 
ship,  our  own  party;  so  that  the  in- 
ference is,  Mr.  CiurnmeU's  preach- 
ing, good  as  it  is,  from  some  cause, 
is   not   destined   to   alfect   many  in 
Liberia.     After  church,  we   took    a 
stroll  through  the  town  of  Monro 
via,  with  the  first  view  of  which,  we 
rr.ust  confess,  we  were   not   a   little 
disappointed.     Hearing  for   fifteen 
years  of  the  great  improvement  of 
the  place  generally,  and  of  this  and:, 
that  dwelling   or   public   edifice    in  | 
particular,  we  were  led  to  anticipate  jj 
a  better  and   more  city-like  appear-  ' 
ance.     The  main  difft-rcnce  in  the 
general  features  of  Monrovia  now  j 
and  on  our  Inst  visit  in   1840,  con-  ' 
sists  in  the  substitution  of  some  tenj 
or  a  dozen  expensive  brick  dwell-'' 
ings  for  about  as  many  less  expen-j 
sive   ones  of  wood   and  stone  :  ofli 


several  stone  fences  or  wails  for 
gardens  and  lots,  instead  of  wooden 
ones;  a  ^(.'av  good  j)ublic  buildings, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  Hiijh 
School  before  mentioned.  The 
town  has  extended  considerably 
down  the  hill  towards  the  river,  and 
also  westerly  on  the  Cape,  but  it 
seemed  to  us  rather  to  cuntract  in 
other  directions,  certainly  not  to 
extend.  We  missed  many  dwell- 
ings on  several  streets,  the  places 
of  which  have  not  been  supplied  by 
others.  To  a  stranger,  we  should 
think  Monrovia  v/ould  present  an 
untidy,  unsocial,  unvillage  or  un- 
cilylike  aspect.  The  streets  are 
very  wide  and  much  overgrown 
with  grass,  weeds,  and  even  bushes, 
through  which  there  are  windinjr 
paths  worn  into  the  turf,  by  man 
and  beast;  in  the  rainy  season  or 
in  morning's  dew,  it  must  be  diffi- 
cult for  females  to  walk  with  dry 
skirts,  certainly  if  hooped.  In  olden 
times,  when  riding  an  ass,  perform- 
ing our  professional  duties,  we  were 
obliged  to  elevate  our  limbs  when 
either  dew  or  rain  saturated  vege- 
tation. Although  the  jjlace  may  be 
said  to  be  new,  or  comp-iratively  so, 
yet,  from  the  continued  heal  and 
extreme  moisture  of  the  climate, 
there  is  an  air  of  decay  on  almost 
all  wooden  structures,  and  even  on 
those  of  stone.  The  condition  of 
many  slightly  made  fences  and  old 
rented  and  uninhabited  hou-es,  add 
much  to  this  appearance.  What  is 
strange,  too,  for  so  new  a  place,  we 
noticed  several  walls  ofslone  houses 
either  unfinished  or  the  wood  part 
burnt  out — covered  with  vines  and 
mosses,  apparently  relics  of  centu- 
ries. Fortunately  for  the  Monro- 
vians,  most  of  the  town  was  well 
paved  when  the  Cape  was  u})heaved 
from  the  ocean,  so  thit  they  are  not 
incommoded  by  mud  ;  however  that 
could  easily  be  avoided  by  walking 
on  the  grass,  which  almost  entirely 
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covers  the  unenclosed  ground,  call- 
ed "street."  Some  parts  of  the 
town  admit  of  a  more  favorable  de- 
scription, say  ihe  few  squartjw  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  President's 
mansion.  On  approachinij  this  s[)ot, 
we  missed  the  old  G'lvernment 
House,  the  residence  of  all  the 
United  States  and  Society's  assents, 
from  Ashmuii  down  to  Buciianan. 
Here  we  found  Mechlin  and  Russ- 
wurm  domiciled,  and  here  we  spent 
near  three  years  of  our  invalid,  pro- 
fessional life.  Il  pained  us  some- 
what not  to  see  the  f)!d  broad-spread- 
ing roof  and  double  piazza,  it 
seemed  as  if  half  of  the  Liberia 
whom  we  once  knew,  had  departed. 
The  lot  on  which  it  stood,  and  sev- 
eral adjoininij  ones,  form  a  public 
square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
neat  and  substantial  moiiutiient, 
dedicated  to  that  old  able  counsel- 
lor and  brave  soldier,  Elijah  John- 
son, the  man  on  whom  the  colony 
depended  for  defence  in  its  early 
years,  more  than  on  any  other  one 


man.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
monument,  reminds  us  of  an  idea 
which  struck  us  very  forcibly  whde 
in  Monrovia,  and  that  is,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Battle  Monun)ent,  or  a 
monument  conunemorative  of  the 
first  battle  between  the  colonists 
and  native  tribes,  on  Cape  Mesura- 
do  :  when  a  handlul  of  brave  men, 
under  Ashmun,  repulsed  ar.d  put  to 
flight  some  thousands  of  ruthless 
barbarians,  deiermined  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  thi  ii  infant  settle- 
ment. It  should  be  a  national 
m  nument,  and  on  it  should  be  in- 
scribed the  names  ol'  all  those  who 
there  battled  for  freedom.  No  pldce 
could  be  better  filled  for  il,  than  on 
the  very  Highest  point  of  land  or 
rock  in  Monrovia,  at  the  crossing 
of  two  principal  streets,  wiihin  a 
few  feet  of  tin*  battle  ground,  on  ihe 
very  spot  where  old  Johnson  re- 
gained pf)Ssession  of  the  bis  »nu 
ihe  savages  had  captured.  Soine- 
Ihiuij  of  this  kind  should  be  done.— 
[J\Id.  Col.  Journal. 


[From  tl)e  Maryland 

A  L.awyer 

On  the  sailing  of  almost  every 
expedition  we  have  had  occasion  to 
chronicle  the  departure  of  mission- 
aries, teachers,  or  a  physician,  but 
not  until  the  present  time,  that  of  a 
lawyer.  The  souls  and  bodies  ol 
the  emigrants  have  been  well  cared 
for;  now,  it  is  no  doubt  supposed, 
they  require  assistance  in  guarding 
their  money,  civil  rights,  &.c.  Most 
professional  emissaries  have  beeii 
educated  at  jiublic  expense,  either 
by  Missionary  or  ibe  Colonization 
Societies,  but  the  first  lawyer  goes 
out  independent  of  any  associated 
aid.  Mr.  Girrison  Draper,  a  color- 
ed man  of  high  res()ectability,  and 
long  a  resident  of  Old  Town,  early 
determined  on  educating  his  only 
son  fur  Africa.     He    kept   him    at 
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for  Liberia. 

i'  some  good    public  school  in  Penn- 
1   sylvania  fill   fitted  for  college,  then 
i!  sent   him   to    Dartmouth,  where  he 
''''  remained  four  years  and  graduated, 
maintaining  always  a  very  respect- 
able standing,   socially,  and   in   his 
class.       After     much     consultation 
with  friends,    he    determined    upon 
.the    study  of  law.     Mr.  Chas.  Gil- 
man,  a  retind  member  of  the  Balii- 
niore  Bar,  very  kindly  consented  to 
give  young  Draper  profestioiuil  in- 
[j  siruciion,  and   for  t  vo  years  he  re- 
mained under  his  tuition.     Not  hav- 
ing any  opportunities  for  acipiiring 
I  a  knowledge  of  the  routine  o(  prr)- 
I  fessional  practice,   the   rules,  h  ibiis 
j   and  courtesy  of  the   Bar,    in    Balti- 
ji  more,   Mr.   Draper  spent  some  ievr 
months  in  the  office  of  a  distinguish- 
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ed  lawyer  in  Boston.  On  returning 
to  this  city  to  embirk  for  Liberia,  he 
underwent  an  exaininatii  n  by  Judire 
Lee  of  the  Sii|)erior  Cmiri,  and  ob- 
tained from  him  a  ceriihcate  of  his 
fitness  to  practice  the  profession  of 
law,  a  copy  of  which  we  append 
hereto. 

We  consider  the  settlement  of 
Mr.  Draper  in  the  Republic  as  an 
event  of  no  little  imponance.  It 
seejned  necet^s^ry  thai  there  t-hould 
be  one  regularly  educattd  lawyer  in 
a  coiiimiinit V  of  several  thousand 
people,  m  a  Republic  of  (reenien. 
True,  there  are  many  very  intelli- 
gent, well  informed  men  now  m  the 
[)ractice  of  law  in  Liberiii,  but  they 
have  not  been  educated  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  we  believe,  no  one 
makes  that  his  exclusive  business. 
We  doubt  not  but  they  will  wel- 
come Mr.  Draper  as  one  oi'  their 
fraternity.  To  our  Liberia  friends 
vvc  commend  him  as  a  well-educa- 
ted, intelli(jcnl  man,  of  good  habiis 
and  principles;  one  in  whom  they 
may  place  the  fullest  confidence, 
and  we   bespeak   for   him,    at   their 


hands,  kind  considerations  and  pa- 


tronage. 


State  of  Maryland, 

City  of  Baltimore, 

October  29,  1857. 

Upon  the  applicatp  n  of  Charles 
niiman,  E;-q.,  <>(  the  Baltimore  Bar, 
I  have  examined  Edward  G.  Draper, 
a  young  man  of  color,  who  has  been 
reading  law  niu'er  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Gilman,  with  the  view  of  pur- 
suing its  practice  in  Liberia,  Africa. 
And  I  have  found  him  most  mtelii- 
g' lit  and  well  infi  rtiied  in  his  aii- 
sv/ers  to  the  quesli(;Ds  propounded 
by  me,  and  qualified  in  all  respects 
to  be  admitted  to  ihe  Bar  in  Mary- 
Innd,  if  he  was  a  free  white  citizen 
of  this  State  Mr.  Gilman,  in  whom 
I  have  the  highest  coniidence,  has 
also  testified  to  his  good  moral 
character. 

This  Certificate  is  ihertfore  fur- 
nished to  him  by  me,  with  a  view  to 
promote  his  e^tabllshnlent  and  suc- 
cess in  Liberia  at  the  Bar  there. 
Z.  Coi  LiNs  Lee, 
Judge  of  Superior  Court,  Bali.,  J\Id. 


The  Ashniun  Institute. 


We  have  ob.served  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  this  seminary  with  pleasure,  not 
only  because  of  our  attachment  to  the 
name  it  bears,  but  from  a  deep  sense  of  its 
importance  to  the  improvement  of  our  co- 
lored population  and  to  the  civilization  of 
Africa.  The  great  need  to  Africa  is  for 
intelligent  and  well  educated  men  of  color, 
cherishing  an  a[)ostolie  spirit  and  willing 
to  go  forth  and  consecrate  themselves  to 
the  instruction  of  her  people.  For  sucli 
men  of  color  there  is  open,  in  that  conn- j 
try,  a  boundless  field  of  honor  and  useful- 
ness. Such  men,  inspired  by  lieroic  de 
siies  and  the  spirit  of  Christ,  will  achieve  ' 
the  noblest  triumphs,  'j  here  is  room  for 
many  such  in  Liberia,  in  her  schools  and 
in  her  profe.^sions,  but  far  beyond  her 
present  (not  her  future)  limits  are  the 
populous  districts  tliey  are  destined  to 
enlii^hten  and  liiess.  We  trust,  the  Pre- 
sident of  this  Institute,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted   for   the   following    encouruging 


view  of  its  prospects,  will  be  sustained  in 
his  labors  and  live  to  rejoice  in  the  bene- 
fits it  may  confer  on  Africa  and  her  cliil- 
dren.  We  hope  pupils  from  Yoruba  and 
other  counties  of  Central  Africa  may  j^et 
be  sent  for  education  lo  this  Seminary. 
Thanks  are  due  to  its  founders,  and  may 
it  receive  the  generous  patronage  it  so 
well  deserves!  — 

AsinnN  Institute,  Nov,  14,  1857. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir: — Your  esteemed  fa- 
vor of  the  10th  inst.  was  duly  received. 

It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  to  re- 
ply to  your  inquiries  respecting  the  Ash- 
mun  Institute:  an  enterprise,  to  which, 
wlien  understood,  no  true  (riend  of  the 
African  race  can  be  indiirerent.  And  1 
the  more  readily  reply  to  vour  note,  as  it 
introduce.-  me  to  the  actjuaiiitance  of  one 
whose  reputation  as  a  devoted  and  self- 
denying  laborer  in  the  African  cau>e,  oc- 
cupies an  enviable  position  on  both  sidea 
of  the  Allaniic. 
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The  Ashmun  Institute  was  founded  by 
the  Presbytery  of  j\ew  Casile,  under  llie 
immediate  supervision,  and  at  the  pecuni- 
ary risk  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Dickey  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  buildings 
consist  of  a  College  edifice  for  the  accom- 
modation of  forty  students,  or  more,  and 
a  separate  house  for  the  Pres  dent.  These 
witii  30  acres  of  land,  cost  about  $8,000. 
Of  this  sum,  only  between  <^3,000  and 
§4,0ltO  have  been  received  in  miscellane- 
ous contributions,  lo  the  present  time. 
We  have  no  endowment,  or  invested  fund, 
for  the  support  of  the  Institution.  The 
boarding,  &c.,  of  each  student,  amounts 
to  $S5,  or  §110  for  a  session  of  eight 
m  'luhs.  This  is  to  be  paid  by  them- elves, 
or  by  their  friends  sending  iliem  to  us. 

My  salary,  which  is  on  y  ^TWO,  and  the 
house,  etc.,  is  paid  partly  by  the  Trustees 
and  partly  by  our  Board  of  Education. 
We  therefore  depedd  far  all  things  needful 
to  conduct  our  enterprise,  upon  the  bounty 
of  the  friends  of  the  African  race  through- 
out the  country.  The  cause  of  African 
Colonization  1  have  deeply  at  heart.  Cut 
it  must  be  a  CIn-istian  colonization,  to  be 
ultimately  successful.  And  to  accomplish 
this,  S(jme,  at  least,  of  those  who  are  to  be 
the  teachers  and  missionaries  of  Africa, 
should  be  colored  men,  and  tlietj  viitsl  be 
educated  in  this  country.  I  have  at  present 
four  students  of  theology,  all  of  whom  in- 
tend going  to  Liberia  when  they  are 
through  their  course  of  study.  We  do 
not  require  them  to  pledge  themselves  to 
go  there,  in  advance;  but  leave  it  to  their 
conscience  to  decide  what  is  duty,  on  a 
full  and  impartial  examination  of  tlie  sub- 
ject. And  although  our  institute  is  Pres- 
byterian, we  do  not  require  a  theological 
student  to  profess  our  faith.  We  have  at 
present  one  of  the  circuit  preachers  of  the 
African  iVl.  E.  Church,  studying  theology 
with  us.  We  have  also  a  young  man 
from  Liberia,  Armstead  iVliller,  recently 
under  the  tuition  of  Rev  D.-A.  VVilson  in 
the  Alexander  High  School,  Monrovia. 
But  he  found  it  next  to  impossible  to  pros- 
ecute his  studies  there,  on  account  of  his 
own  and  Mr.  Wilson's  frequent  ill-health; 


!  and  he  has  been  sent  here  to  complete  his 
!  theological  course,  and    to   return    to   Li- 
beria. 

Mr.  Bowen's  idea  exactly  coincides 
with  my  own  theory  on  this  subject:  I 
am  fully  satisfied  that  the  work  of  fn-eign 
missons  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  se- 
lecting I  roper  subjects  among  the  heathen 
and  bringing  them  to  this  country  to  be 
educated.  'I'his  is  especially  necessary 
with  respect  to  Af^rira — a  country  in  which 
God,  in  His  holy  Providence,  does  not 
permit  the  white  man  to  live  long  enough, 
except  in  some  rare  instances,  to  do  more 
than  to  show  his  willingness  lo  die  in  the 
attempt  to  evangelize  her  benighted  millions. 
I  should  welcome  with  peculiar  pleasure 
ten  or  twelve  well  and  prayerfully  se- 
lected Africans,  from  as  many  different 
interior  tribes — to  become  pupils  in  the 
Ashmun  Institute. 

And  benevolent  masters  cannot  do  bet- 
ter by  the  slaves  they  propose  to  liberate 
as  Liberian  colonists,  ihan  to  send  them 
here  to  be  educated.     If  you  have  the  op- 

I  portunity  of  recommending    any  such   to 
tl  us,  you  will  be  doing  them  a  great  favor, 

land  promoting  the  best  interests  of  Afri- 
:  can  Colonization. 

i      We  wish   to   be  rightly  understood    by 
■'  the  friends  of  the  African  race  of  all  sec- 
tions, but    particularly   so    at    the    iSouth. 
I  Our  aim  is,  by  God's  blessing,  to  prepare 
ji  the  African  for  his  home  and  for  his  work 

I I  among  his  own  people,  as  a  distinct  people, 
ii  and,  in  ..yrica. 

I      Whatever  you  can   do   for  us  through 
the    medium  of  your   periodical,  and    by 
your  personal  influence,  will  be  thankfully 
i ,  acknowledged. 

1 1      1  send  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Address 
i  I  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Institute, 

and  also  a  circular  stating  terms,  etc. 

'       Hoping  lo  hear  from  you  frequently, 

i  and    with    my    sincere   wishes   for   your 

j    health,  and    the    prosperity    of  the   great 

cause  in  which  you  are  engaged,  1  remain, 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  A,  Carter, 

President,  SfX.  4'c. 
Rev.  Dr.  Gurley,  Sec'y,  4'c. 


Yoruba. — Rev.  T.  J.  Bowen. 


It  will  be  seen,  by  the  followine  letter, 
that  the  Southern  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  have  resolved,  m  accordance 
with  the  earnest  wishes  of  their  able  mis- 
sionaiy,  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Bowen,  to  estab- 
lish a  seminary  for  the  training  and  edu- 
cation of  native  preachers  and  teachers  in 
Yoruba.     Having  completed  his  important 


works  here,  his  book  on  Central  Africa 
and  his  Dictionary  and  Grammar  of  the 
Yoruba  language — the  last  two  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Smithsonian  Institute — Mr. 
Bowen  intends  to  return  to  his  greiit  work 
in  Africa.  We  observe  that  his  views  of 
the  importance  of  commerce  and  civiliza- 
tion as  mighty  auxiliaries  to  Christianity, 
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agree  with  those  of  tlie  great  traveller  and 
missionary,  Dr.  Livingston.  We  liope 
our  Government  will  avail  themselves  of 
his  counsels  and  energy  for  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Niger,  and  the  establishment 
of  friendly  conimereial  relations  with  the 
powerful  African  tribes  and  nations  near 
the  outlets  of  the  Niger,  and  in  the  vast 
interior  districts  of  Central  Africa.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mr.  Bowen's  African  home,  is  a  large 
extent  of  country,  fertile  and  eligible,  de- 
prived of  inhabitants  by  civil  war,  whiwh 
invite  colonization,  and  will  doubtless  be 
required  for  the  purpose. 

fFrom  the  Southern  Baptift,  Oec.  22d.] 

REV.  T.  J.  BOWEN. 

The  following  portiors  of  a  letter  from 
Rev.  T.  J.  Boweri,  we  take  the  liberty  to 
publish,  although  not  so  intended  by  the 
writer,  whoj^e  letter  relates  to  a  persrmnl 
and  practical  matter.  But  Mr.  Bowen's  ' 
views  concerning  his  trainingschooi  should 
be  at  once  before  the  public. — Ed.  So.  Bap. 

Washington  City,  Dec.  12. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Tustin, 

Charleston: 

My  Dear  Bro: — At  their  last  meeting, 
the  Foreign  Mission  Board  resolved  to 
establish  a  school  in  Yoruba  for  the  train- 
ing of  colored  preachers  and  teachers, 
both  Americans  and  natives,  to  laoor  in 
Central  Africa.  They  have  also  request- 
ed me  to  collect  funds,  and  to  seek  for  a 
few  godly  and  sensible  men  to  go  out  with 
me  w.hen  1  return  to  my  field  of  labor.  1 
hope  ro  return  in  July. 

Our  success  will  very  much  depend  in 
the  hearty  and  prayerful  co-ojperation  of 
the  brethren. 


We  are  much  encouraged  in  regard  to 
this  school  by  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
best  missioUHries,  as  Jones,  Day,  Crowth- 
er,  (a  native,)  and  several  othsis  are  co- 
lored men.  An  account  of  these  mission- 
aries would  be  one  of  the  most  int»-resting 
and  astonishing  things  that  we  have  yet 
seen  from  Africa.  Our  training  school, 
with  God's  blessing,  will  send  forth  many 
such  men  to  labor  in  Yoruba  and  the 
countries  beyond  it. 

One  leading  idea  of  the  enterprize  is  to 
mtike  the  school,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
self-supporting.  To  this  end  we  will  have 
shops  and  a  farm,  in  which  we  will  labor 
from  one-iifth  to  one-seventh  of  our  lime. 
But  the  saving  of  expense  will  be  one  of 
tne  least  advantages  accruing  from  this 
industrial  feature  of  our  work.  The  self- 
denial,  and  our  exact  and  orderly  atten- 
tion to  religious  exercises,  study  and. 
manual  labor,  will  be  an  excellent  discip- 
linp  for  the  mind.  It  will  promote  a  spirit 
of  manliness  and  self-reliance.  It  will 
supply  ourselves  and  the  people  who  pur- 
chase from  us  with  many  useful  articles. 
It  will  nuke  us  healthy.  It  will  qualify 
our  students  to  instruct  the  peo[)le  in  all 
that  pertains  to  Christianity  and  civilization. 
It  will  exhibit  an  example  of  industry, 
economy,  purity  and  success,  which  the 
preseiu  social  condition  of  the  Yorubas 
will  enable  them  to  appreciate. 

I  expect  to  remain  in  this  city,  en- 
gaged on  my  Yoruba  Dictionary  and 
Giammar,  till  about  the  20th  of  January, 
when  I  hope  to  visit  Charleston  and 
many  other  places. 

Truly  yours, 

T.   J.    BoWEN. 


Intelligence. 


There  are  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
eighteen  churches  for  colored  people.  Of 
these,  ten,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the 
whole  number,  are  in  the  Methodist  connec, 
lion  ;  three  are  in  the  Baptist  connection  ; 
two  are  Episcopalian, and  three  are  Presby- 
terian. These  churches  are  capable  of  ac- 
commodating about  eleven  thousand  people, 
and  comprise  4,3.54  communicating  mem- 
bers. The  estimated  value  of  the  church 
property  is  ^227,200.  Favorable  as  this 
account  is,  much  remains  to  be  doriC  for 
the  colored  population  of  that  city,  which 
is  supposed  to  amount  to  30,000. — Ricli- 
mond  C.  ..Advocate. — 


Slave  Trade  under  a  Free  Name. — 
The  Rev.  Henry  Townsend  writes  from 
Tsein,  in  the  Yoruba  country,  giving  some 
account  of  the  working  of  the  French  negro 


"emigration"  scheme  along  the  African 
coast.  Under  date,  Lagos, Aug. 20,  lie  says: 
"  There  is  it  vessel  ready  to  ship  1,200 
at  Whydah,  taking  in  her  living  cargo,  and 
the  British  cruisers  can  do  nothing  against 
it.  It  is  a  covert  slave  trade,  and  British 
Christians  must  stir  themselves  again,  or 
the  land  will  be  again  deluged  with  blood. 
As  regards  Africa  itself,  it  is  one  and  the 
same  what  is  done  with  the  victims.  The 
slave  trader  asks  not,  cares  not  what  be- 
comes of  the  slaves  he  sells.  People  may 
call  them  what  they  like,  make  of  them 
what  they  like.  Calling  them  emigrants 
may  stop  European  indignation,  but  will 
not  alter  the  state  of  things  in  Africa."  In 
a  second  letter,  Mr.  Townsend  rei'.erates 
these  opinions,  and  states  that  so  far  from 
the  "emigration,"  proposed  under  the 
most  advantasreous  terms,  being  advanta- 
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genus  to  the  African,  lie  is  far  better  ofTin 
his  own  country,  wliere,  it' he  chooses  he 
can  reap  c  m,  i  er  cent,  on  his  outlay  in 
labor. — A".  F.  Obs-rver. 


M  sNiTMissiov. — The  last  will  and  feata- 
meiu  of  the  laie  Geoige  \V.  P.  Ciistis,  of 
tliis  county,  was  a'iniitted  to  probatea'  the 
December  term  of  the  Conniy  Court,  and 
by  it,  we  learn,  that  he  directed  ihixlallhis 
slaves,  on  his  dillerent  pianiatiuiis,  be  set 
free -within  the  next  five  years,  leaving;  it 
to  his  executors  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  from  his  estate,  to  remove  them 
from  the  Commonwealth.  There  are, 
probably,  some  two  orlhreehuudred  slaves 
thus  set  free. — ..Ilex.  Gazette. 


Fremcii  Negro  Emigration  Scheme  — 
The  new  French  system  of  procuring;  ne^ro 
labor  for  the  French  West  India  Colonies 
seems  to  have  already  iirnduced  Had  ed'ects 
in  Africa.  A  leiter  from  Mr.  Cam[)bell, 
British  Consul  at  Laajos,  his  been    pub- 


minister.  They  have  likewise  a  ripgro 
preacher  in  their  employ,  whom  they  pur- 
chased from  his  master. — Southei-n Monitor 

And  Newbern  in  this  respect  si  not  isnia" 
:ed.  For  in  nearly  every  town  of  any  size 
in  the  Southern  States,  the  colored  people 
have  their  Churches,  and  what  is  more 
than  is  always  known  at  the  North,  llieii 
swiain  their  Churches  andpay  Ihiir  lainiHers, 

—  Evpress. 

Colored  Doctors. — The  Berkshire 
IViedical  College,  Pitisfield,  Mass.,  has 
just  graduated  two  colored  students,  edu- 
cated gratuitously  for  the  Colonization 
Society,  to  go  to  Liberia  The  graduating 
class  was,  however,  thinned  on  account 
of  it,  and  one  of  the  Professirs,  Dr.  Dal- 
ton,   of  New  York,  resigned   his   chair. 

—  Vt.  Chrtuicle. 

(      Sermon  bt  a  Slave. — The  Rev.  Wm. 

S.   Elsey,  a   Maryland  slave,  preached  a 

I  sermon  at  Jayne's  Ha'l  1  'SiSabbaih  after- 


lished,   stating   that  the   example   of  the  j;  noon,  from  the   text,  "And   never   man 
French  in  purchasing  "  slaves"  at  Why-  I'  spake  like  this  man."     John  7  :  45      Af- 


dah  has  been  followed  by  a  host  of  Span 
iards,    Portuguese,   and    Americans,    and  ; 
that,  to  supply    the    demand,    the    native  i 
chiefs  have  begun  to  go  out  huntinsr  for 
slaves.     Mr     Campbell    fears   that  if  the 
French  system  be  continued    "  we   must 
say  good-byn  to  cotton  from  that  part  of 
Africa." — London  Record. 

Liberated. — The  will  of  Mrs.  Lucy 
Fine  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  who  libera- 
ted all  her  slaves,  nine  in  number,  was 
rcicistered  on  last  .VIonday.  She  gave  to 
'each  of  them  one  hufidred  dollars  in  cash, 
and  made  them  e'.ual  heirs  t  >  her  real 
estate  in  Jefierson  street  at  the  death  of  an 
aijed  brother.  The  slaves  are  to  be  sent 
to  Ohio. 

Ri;VIVAL    AMONG    THE    Negroes. — The 


ter  a  neat  and  commendable  introduction, 
he  spoke  more  particularly,  1st,  ff  the 
teachings  of  Christ  ;  2d,  the  manner  of 
His  speaking  -.oitjlheeliect  of  his  speaking. 
At  the  conclusion  he  stateil  that  he  was 
a  slave,  that  he  was  horn  in  Somerset 
county,  Md.  ;  that  at  two  years  of  age  he 
was  bought  by  Mrs.  Bayley,atCambrid:ie, 
in  Dorset  co.,  Maryland  ;  that  he  is  now 
5[  years  ot  age  ;  that  his  mistress,  who 
was  I'ond  of  him  to  the  extent  of  §1()0(), 
had  died  intestate  ;  that  her  daughter,  had 
him  appraised  ;  that  his  price  was  set 
down  at  <^Hoi) ;  that  she  was  now  in 
abject  cn-cunistances,  and  he  wanted  to 
relieve  her  by  paying  her  the  sum  he  was 
woith,  a. id  be  conscious  that  he  had  done 
jl  an  act  of  chanty  to  a  poor  woman,  and 
;!  given  himselt  freedom.  The  collection  was 
taken  and  aniounied  to  $30.     He  will 


le  Will  re- 

Lipicliburg  (Va.)  Courier  sa^'s  : — "One  of  i  main  in  the  city  during  this  week,  fur  the 
the  eli'ecis  of  the  grrai  revival  among  co- '  purpose  of  solicitini;  further  aid.  He  is  in 
iort-d  peo|jle  has  been  the  establishment  of '  the  bands  ofsever.il  Methodist  Efiscopal 
a  regular  system  of  prayer-meetings  for  ministers  in  the  city. — Philadtlphia Evening 
their  benefit.  Meetings  ue  held  every  ,  Juurnul. 
night  during  the  week  at  the  tobacco  fac- 
tories, the  proprietors  of  v.hich  have  been 
kind  enough  to  place  those  edifices  at  the 
disposal  of  the  colored  brethren.  The 
owners  of  tiie  several  factories  preside  over 
these  meetings,  and  tlie  most  absolute 
good  conduct  is  exhibited." 


Colored  Slttlemext  in  Canada. — 
Some  years  ago  the  Rev.  William  King, 
a  slave  owner  in  Louisiana,  manumitted 
his  slaves  and  removed  them  to  Canada. 
They  now.  with  others,  occupy  a  tract  of 
land  at  Buxton  and  li.e  vicinity,  called  the 
Elgin  Block,  where  Mr.  King  is  stationed 
RtUgious  Slaves. — In  Newbern,  N.  C,  as  a  Prebyierian  missionary, 
the  slaves  have  a  large  church  of  their  own,  A  recent  geceral  meeting  there  was  at- 
which  is  always  well  attended.  They  pay  tended  by  L^rd  Althorp,  son  of  Earl 
a  nalary  of  |iOUO  per  annum  to  their  whu«|  Spencer,  and  J.  W.  Probyn,  Esq.,  tjoth 
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memliers  of  the  British  Parliament,  who 
made  addresses.  The  whole  eilucaiional 
and  moral  machinery 'is  worked  liy  the 
presiditi^-  genius  of  the  Rev.  W.  Kin^,  to 
whom  t!ie  entire  senlenieiit  are  under  t'elt 
and  acknowledsfed  oldisrntions.  Heteaches 
thfm  agriculture  Hnd  industry.  He  super- 
intends their  educniion,  and  preaches  the 
gospel  on  the  Lord's  day.  He  regards  the 
exjieriment  as  liighly  successful. 

Cost  of  the  Clergy. — It  is  calculated  that 
the  clergy  cost  the"  United  States  $12,0(10,- 
000  annually  ;  the  criminals,  $40,OUiJ,OOU  : 
tPe  lawyers,  §70,000,000  ;  and  liquors, 
$200,000,000. 


Jlnthony  Burns,  the  fugitive,  whose  re- 
capture ill  Boston  prodai'ed  such  an  ex- 
citement a  few  years  since,  it  is  stated,  is 
now  a  student  in  ihe  Fail  mount  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  near  Cincin' ati.  He  lias 
been  studying  a  year  or  so  past  at  Ooeilin. 

Instruction  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion.—  Resolved,  That  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  our  Cotoied  ]>7pulatioit  he  affec- 
tionately and  earnestly  commended  to  the 
ministry  and  eldership  of  our  churches 
generally,  as  opeiiing  to  us  a  field  of  most 
oblisiatory  and  interesting  Christian  effort, 
in  which  we  are  called  to  labor  more  faith- 
fully  and    fully,    by    our  regard   for   our 


social  interests,  as  well  as  by  the  higher 
consideratinns  of  duty  to  God  and  the 
souls  of  our  fellow  men. — Synod  of  Va. 


Negro  Suffrage  in  Wisconsin. —  In 
Wisconsin,  as  well  as  Iowa,  a  proposition 
to  extend  the  right  of  suflrage  to  negroes 
has  been  rejected.  The  vote  in  its  favor 
was  much  less  than  that  for  the  Republi- 
can State  Ticket. 


Underground   R.    R.    Return    Trains. — 
The  steamer  Telegraph  brings  back  from 
Canada  on  every  trip,  families  of  negroes 
who  have  formerly  fled  to  the  Provinces 
j  from  the  States      They  describe  the  life 
'and  condition  of  the  blacks  in  Canada  as 
miserable  in  the  extreme.     They  are  prin- 
|cipally    from    Canada    West.      Ohio    and 
Michigan  are  likely  to  have  large  acces- 
sions to  their  nearo  population  from  that 
source.     The    Canadians    have    -hown    a 
disposition    in    their    Parli.-mient   and    in 
every  day  transactions  to  discourage  the 
negro  population  coming  to  or  remaining 
in  the  Provinces. —  Cleveland  Plaindealer. 


Il^^lnadvertently   we   omitted    in    our 

last  number   to   mention  the  departure  in 

the  M.  C.  Stevens  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weir 

,:  and  wife,  colored  missionaries  of  the  Cuni- 

:  berland  Presbyterian  Church,  destined  to 

'  Caj.e  Mount. 


Receipts  of  the  America 

From  the  20th  of  .S'ovember  to 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  i; 

Wrst  Lehiiaon — Collection  in  Con-  ! 

gregational    Church,   by-   Rev.  ' 

Rufus  Case ' 14  00 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

A  friend,  to  constitute  Franklin 

P.  Snedecor  a  life-membfr. . . .       30  00 
NEW   YORK. 

Ne»v  York  State  Colonization 
Society,  by  Rev.  .T.  B  Pinney, 
viz:  balance  of  goods  per  La- 
marline,  reported  by  Ur  J.  S. 
Smith 153  59 

•'S  ndrv  expenses  for  Emigrants 
paid  by  onr  treasurer,  N  Hay- 
den,  Esq." 769  31 


922  90 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore — Mrs.  E.A.W.Riggin, 
in  part  for  colonizing  her  peo- 
ple  .' 1,000  00 

Maryland  State  Col.  Society,  for 
passage  of  38  persons  to  Libe- 
ria, ji^l,119  land  for  freight, ^50; 


n  Colonization  Society; 

the  2m  of  December,  1857. 

charged  to  them  on  account  of 
their   loan   to   help  finish  and 

furnish  our  ship 1,054  60 

Rockville  and  Beihesda  Church,  to 
constitute  Rev.  W.  T.  Eia  and 
Wife  life-members 60  00 


2,124  50 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington    Cily — From   freight 
and    passage    in    ship  M.  C. 

Stevens,  voyage  B 1,769  15 

Ditto,     ditto,"  voyage  C 1,3:<6  97 

Interest  on  investments 634  00 

Collections  by  Rev.  J.  N.  Dan- 
forth,  D.  D.,  in  part  to  consti- 
tute James  Buchanan  a  life- 
Director — viz:  Franklin  Pierce, 
$100,  W.  W.  Corcoran.  iilOO, 
JohnSlidell,  $50,  W.  Wright, 
$50,  A.F.  K.,  $20,  J.  C  R., 
$50,  C.  M.,$10,  A.O.  D.,$10, 
T.  B.,  $10,  J.  P.,  $10,  J.  M. 
C,  $10,  T.  H.,  $10,  J.  W. 
D.,$10,  T.  J.  D.,  $10,  J.  L., 
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§10,  Dr.  W.,  $10.  Gen.  J.,  $10, 
J.  M.  J.,  $10,  M.  McC,  $10, 
G.  C.  VV..  $5,  C.  B.  M.,  $5, 
T.  B..  $5,  J.  L.  S.,  $5,  M.  H. 

M.,$5 525  00 

Colleciion  in  4ih  Pies.  Church,       32  69 

Mi.scelkmeous  collections,  $38, 

J.  J.,  $5;  C.  W.  Pairo,  $30.       73  00 


4,370  81 
VIRGINIA. 
Triadelphia—M[-s.  Mary  Brown..      ]0  00 
Uuini>bltad— Mrs.  M.  C.  Stewart,     10  GO 
Romneij— Foreman   Inskeep,  Ex- 
ecutor  of  Sarah    Inskeep,  de- 
ceased, for  passage  of  ona  man 

to  Liberia 35  OO 

Lrjnclibing — Samuel    Miller,    for 

colonizing  one  person 70  00 

Prince  Edward  Co. — Jos.  Dupuy, 
Executor  of  John  Watson,  de- 
ceased, for  colonizing  66  per- 
sons  3,850  00 

Virginia  Colonization  Society,  by 
Rev.  P.  Slaughter,  for  colon- 
izing 22  persons 1,100  00 

5,075  00 
NO'^'TH  CAROLINA. 
Perquiniens  Co. — Nathan    Wins- 
low,  bv  Rev.  VV.  H.  Starr...        10  QQ 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Charleslon — Wm.    Haz/.ard,    for  . 

3  Nos.  Repository 20 

KENTUCKY. 
Kentucky  Colonization  Society, 
by    Rev.  A.   M.    Cowan,    for 
passage  of  one  man  and  part 

support 60  00 

For    two    Cottage    Receptacles, 

freight,  &c 700  00 

Christian  County — Rol)t.  McKee, 
Executor  of  Thos.  Coleman, 
deceased,  for  colonizing  nine 
persons 630  00  i 


T.W.Carpenter,G.F.O'Harra, 

J.  S.  Abbott,  eadh  $1 60  25 

Daylon — Henry  Smddard,  $50; 
Rev.  J.  Orcutt,  (avails  of  half 
day  supply)  $10 60  00 

Cleveland — Leonard  Case 5  00 


154  75 
INDIANA. 

Indianapolis — Hon.  H.  0.  Smith, 
Harvey  Bates,  James  M.  Ray, 
each  $5;  Jer.  McLere  and 
Cash,  each   $2 19  00 

Lafayelte — Hon.  H.  L.Ellsworth, 
$5,  J.  Spencer,  W.  J.Suoddy, 
J.  K.  Snyder,  each  $1,  by  Rev. 
J.  Orcutt 8  00 


27  00 


Total  Contribut'ons 14,223  66 


OHIO. 

Xenia — Collected  by  Rev.  J.  C. 
McMillan  and  G.  J.  Vaneaton, 

Cedarville — Auxiliarv  Col.  Socie- 
ty, by  H.  M.  Nisbet,  Tr 

Palmyra — Steven  Edwards 

Coltunbris — By  Rev.  J.  Orcut,  viz: 
Dr.  Goodaie,  $10,  in  part  of 
life-membership;  M.  J.  Ridg- 
way,  Robt.  Neil,  D.  J.  Wood- 
bury,ea.  $10;  .Mrs  C.Swaynf, 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Ridgway,  each  $5; 
P.  B.  Doddridge,  Mrs.  Ju'ige 
Buttles,  each  $2;  Mrs.  M. 
Sullivant,  $1.25,  Mrs.  N.  J. 
Gwynne,  Airs.  L  G.  Andrews, 


1,390  00 


20  50 


00 
00 


FOR  REPOSITORY. 
Maine.— Po)7/an(/— Asa  C.  Tut- 
tie,  to  1  Dec.  1858 

Vermont. — South  Rygale — John 
McLure,  to  1  Jan.  1859,  $2; 
Wm.  McLure,  to  1  Jan.  1858, 

$» 

Rhode  Island. —  Woonsocketl  — 
Arnold    Spear,    to   Jan.  1859, 

New  YoRK.-Jo)iesi'i//e-Mr. Jones, 

VinGiNiA. — Broad  Run — Thomas 
H.  Boswell,  $1.  Pine  Vieio — 
Miss  Mary  1.  Skinker,  each 
$l,for  1857 

North  Carolina. -£lizabeth  City 
— G.  W.  F.  Dashiel,  $1.  JsTew- 
by's  Bridge— Dr.  Wm.  Nichol- 
son, $1.  Edentnn— Rev.  CB. 
Reddick,  Wm.  R.  Skinner, and 
F.  S.  Roberts,  each  $1,  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  Starr 

Georgia. — .Qlbany — Rev.  C.  D. 
Mallory,  for  1858,  $1.  .Augusta 
— Mrs.  IVl.  Moderwell,for  her- 
self and  Mrs.  S.  D.  Hutchison, 
for  1858,  $2 

Ohio. — Palmyva  —  Stephen  Ed- 
wards, for  1858,  $1.  Colum- 
bus—Thomns  Moodie,  in  full, 

$1 

Tennessee. — Cleveland — J.  Nat- 

ches,    for    1858,    §1.     Boyd's 
Creek — Charles   Chandler,  for 

1857,  $1 

Texas.— .^itsrin— Rev.  B.O.Wat- 
rous,  for  1857 


1  CO 


3  00 

1  no 

1  00 


2  00 


5  00 

3  00 

8  00 

2  00 
1  60 


Total  Repository 27  00 

Total  Contributions 14,223  66 


Aggregate  Amount $14,147  16 
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LIFE  DIRECTORS. 

Hon.THOS.W.  WILLIAMS,  Conn.,  JAMES  BOOKMAN,  Esq.  N.  Y. 

THOMAS  R.  HAZARD,  Esq.,  R.  I.  SOLOMON  STURGES.  Esq.,  Ohio, 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  Cojin.  CHARLES  McMICKEN,  Esq.,   •' 
Rev.  EBENEZER  BURGESS,  D.D.,iV/ajs.,    HENRY  STODDARD,  Esq.,         " 

FRANCIS  GRIFFTN,  Esq.,  Miss.,  Rev.  J(JHN  MACLKAN,  D.  D.,  N.Jersey, 

Gen.  JOHN  H.  COCKE,  Virginia,  WILLIAM  SILLIMAN,  Esq.,  iouisiana, 

Rev.  J.  B.  PINNEV,  A'^ew  Vork,  JAMES  HALL,  M.  D.,  Maryland. 

Kev  W.  MoLAIN,  Ois.CoZ.  Hon.  MILLARD  FILLMORE, iV.   Y. 

HERMAN  CAMP, Esq.,  ATeu.  York,  ALEXANDER  DUNCAN,  Esq.,  R.  I. 
STEPHEN  DUNCAN, M.  D.,  Mist.  Hon.  ALBERT  FEARING,  Mass. 

JOHN. MURDOCK.  Esq.,  "  Rev.  R.  S.  FINLEY,  iV.  J. 

JAMES  RAILEY,  Esq.,  "  Hon.  WILLIAM  APPLETON,  Wasj. 

ALVAREZ  FtSK,  Esq.,  "  Rev.  R.  R.  GURLEY,  Disi.  9/ CoL 

DAVID  HUNT,  Esq.,  "  Hon.VRANK  LIN  PIERCE.  N.  H, 

CHARLES  BREWER,  Esq.   Pa.,  GEORGE  LAW,  Esq.,   JY.  F. 

NICHOIMS  MILLS.  Esq.,  f'n.  Hon.  EDWARD  COLES,  Pa. 

i.  KNICKERBACKER,  Esq.,  N.  Y.  JOHN  P.  CROZER,  Esq.,  Pa. 

Delegates  appointed  by  State  Auxiliary  Societies  for  1837. 

Maine. — Rev.  Francis  B.  Wheeler. 

Massachusetts. — Rev.  Joseph  Tracy,  T.  R.  Marvin,  Esq.,  James  Hayward,  Esq., 
William  Ropes,  Esq.,  (one  vacancy.) 

Connecticut. — Hon  L.  F.  S.  Foster,  Hon.  Isaac  Toucey,  Hon.  John  Woodruff, 
Hon.  Wm.  VV.  Welch,  Hon.  John  A.  Rockwell,  Hon.  S.  H.  Huntington,  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Inger.sol,  Hon.  John  A.  Brockway,  Hon.  Ebenezer  Jackson,  William 
S.  Charnley,  Es(j.,  William  C.  Crump,  Esq.,  E.  C.  Elliott,  Esq.,  Charles  Parker, 
Esq.,  George  W.  Shelton,  Esq.,  J.  G.  Beckwitli,  M.  D.,  Rev.  G.  S.  Coit,  D.  D., 
Rev.  Joseph  Brewster,  Rev.  John  Orcutt. 

New  York  —Anson  G.  Phelps,  Esq.,  Rev.  B.  J.  Haight,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Thos.  DeWitt, 
D.  D.,  D.  M.  Reese,  M.  D.,  Charles  H.  H.iswell,  Esq.,,  Rev.  A.  D.  VanZandt, 
D.  D.,  H.  M.  Shieffelin,  Esq.,  Rev.  Joseph  Holdich,  D.  D.,  Rev.  John  N. 
McLeod,  D.  D.,  Francis  Hall,  Esq.,  Hon.  D.  S.  Gregory,  Isaac  T.  Smith,  Esq., 
Nathaniel  Hayden,  Esq.,  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  L.  B.  Ward,  Esq.,  Hon.  Wash- 
ington Hunt,  John  C.  Devereaux,  Esq.,  Hon  J.  B.  Skinner,  Joseph  B.  Collins, 
Esq.,  Hezekiah  Loomis,  Esq.,  Caleb  Swan,  Esq.,  Jas.  T.  Johnston,  Esq.,  Hon. 
Herman  Camp,  Thomas  Davenport,  Esq.,  Hon.  H.  J.  Baker,  Hon.  A.  Ayrnult, 
Rev.  G.  W.  Bethune,  D.  D.,  Albert  Porter,  Esq.,  A.  Champion,  Esq.,  Hon.  E. 
G.  Spaulding,  Hon.  J.  W.  Beekman,  Hon.  A.  Wakeman,  Benjamin  Coates,  Esq., 
of  Philadelphia,  Geo.  W.  S.  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  Rev.  J.  Mitchell,  of  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

New  Jersey.— Rev.  Jonathan  T.  Stearnes,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Alexander  W.  McCIure,  D. 
D.,  J.  G.  Goble,  M,  D.,  Col.  VV.  C.  Alexander,  Rev.  John  Maclean,  D.  D.,  John 
P.  Jackson,  Esq.,  Richard  S.  Field,  Esq. 

Pennsylvania. — Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.,  William  Parker  Foulke,  Esq.,  Wm. 
Coppinger,  Esq.,  Samuel  H.  Perkins,  Esq.,  William  V.  Pettit,  Esq.,  Rev.  Chas. 
Brown. 

District  of  Columbia. — Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D. 

ViRGiNi.v.— Rev.  P.  Slaughter,  Rev.  D.  S.  Doggett,  D.  D.,  Rev.  T.  B.  Balch,  D.  D., 
Rev.  John  A.  Brodus,  Hon.  J.  S.  Caskie,  Hon.  William  Smith,  Hon.  C.  J. 
Faulkner,  P>,ev.  Leroy  M.  Lee,  D.  D.,  P»,ev.  Dr.  Sparrow,  Rev.  W.  fl.  Starr, 
Col.  Thomas  H.  Ellis,  Rev.  Mr.  Coulling,  Dr.  James  H.  Cabell,  Prof.  Bledsoe, 
Rev.  Dr.  McGuffie,  Dr.  James  H.  Minor,  Hon.  A.A.Stuart,  John  Howard,  Esq., 
Rev.  George  D.  Cummins,  Rev.  John  C.  Smith. 

Kentucky. — Hon.  W.  L.  Underwood,  Rev.  Alex.  M.  Cowan. 


S— — . -iSS 


Annual  Meeting  of  tho  Amsiican  Colonization  Society. 

The  Society  and  Board  of  Directors  will  hol<l  their  next  annual  meet- 
ing on  the  third  Tuesday  (19lh)  of  January,  1858,  in  this  city. 


Our  Ship,  the  Mart  Caroline  Stevens,  will  sail  from  Baltimore  and  Norfolk 
the  1st  of  May  next.  Application  for  frei<rhi  or  cabin  passage  should  be 
made  to  Dr.  James  Hall,  Colonization  Office,  Baltimore  ;  for  steerage  passage,  imme- 
diately <o//iiso^c«.  The  Ship  will  touch  at  all  the  ports  in  Liberia.  Fare:  Cabin  $100; 
Steerage  $35.  Freight,  $1.50  a  barrel,  30  cents  a  cubic  foot,  $10  a  ton.  Palm  oil,  5 
cents  a  gallon  on  the  entire  capacity  of  the  casks.  No  single  package  will  be  taken 
for  less  than  $1.  All  freight  will  be  received  and  delivered  alongside  the  ship,  or 
landed  at  the  ri.sk  and  expense  of  the  shipper  or  consignee.  Passage  and  freight  to 
be  paid  in  advance.  Five  per  cent,  primage  will  be  charged  on  all  freight  which  is  not 
paid  in  advance. 

HJ^AII  persons  sending  parcels  and  packages  by  Express  or  otherwise  to  Baltimore, 
to  be  forwarded  in  the  ship,  must  pay  the  expenses  on  the  same,  including  drayage  to 
the  ship,  in  Baltimore.  No  freight  will  be  received  at  Norfolk. — The  ship  will  only 
toucli  there  for  emigrants  and  their  baggage  and  other  belongings. 

All  letters  sent  to  the  care  of  this  office  will  be  duly  forwarded  in  the  ship. 

Papers  friendly  will  2ilease  copy. 

Address  of  Agents. 

REV.  B.  0.  PLIMPTON,  Mndlson,  Ohio;  JOHN  C.  STOCKTON,  Mount  Vernon, 
Ohio;  REV.  A.  D.  EDDY,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  Ills.;  REV.  L.  D.  BALDWIN, 
Xashville,    Ttnn.;    REV.    E.     G.    NICHOLSON,    Humillon,    Ohio;    CAPT.  G. 

BARKER,    Bangor,   J\le  ;     REV.    J.  S.  BACON,  D.  D.,  ;    REV.  J.  N. 

DaNFORTH,    D.    D.,    Akxandria,    Va. 

These  gentlemen  are  all  commissioned  by  the  Society.  Several  have  but  just  been 
appointed  and  made  no  report  of  ilieir  labors.  Some  devote  but  a  portion  of  theii 
time  to  the  cause.     May  they  be  blessed  with  great  success. 

Tei'gsis  or  llie  laft'pository. 

The  African  Repo."?itory  is  issued  regularly  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  at  $1  per 
annum,  payable  in  advance. 

The  Rejiository  will  be  sent  gratuitously — 

To  every  clergymen  who  takes  u]>  annually  a  collection  to  aid  the  Am.  Col.  Society. 

To  every  [lerson  who  contributes  annually  ten  dollars,  or  more,  to  the  Society. 

To  every  lil'e  member  of  the  Society  ;— constituted  by  the  payment  of  thirty  dollars. 

To  every  person  obtaining  tliree  new  suiiscribers,  and  remitting  the  money. 

Subscribers  who  may  not  be  visited  by  any  of  our  regular  agents,  will  please  remit  to 
tiic  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  the  amount  of  their  subscription,  in  any 
kind  of  funds  which  may  be  most  convenient  to  them  ;  which  will  be  acknowledged 
by  mail,  free  of  postage,  and  also  in  the  succeeding  number  of  the  Repository. 
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